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"Il's a liHi mans kind of (•ar...l)ul rn> pi'ieo!" 

“I might be a rich man myself some day . . . but why wait! I feel like one right now in my new Plymouth! 
It has the luxury and features of cars costing thousands more. It looks like a rich man’s car, it rides like a 
rich man’s car. And it’s right in the low-price 3 ! No wonder they’re saying : there’s no catching Plymouth I” 

• SILVER DART STYLING • TORSION-AIRE RIDE • GOLDEN COMMANDO V-8* • DIRECTIONAL STABILIZER FINS • PUSH-BUTTON TORQUEFLITE* 

A long, low sweep of beauty Luxurious brg-csr comfort New, advanced engine design Safer travel on the nation's highways World's smoothest, easiest driving 

*optional at low extra cost 

. . uhiwl for kopps ! 
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For Stan Waterman of Sargentville, Me."'and his 
family {from lop: wife Susy, Gordy and Susy- 
Dell I the waters of the Bahamas’ reefs are the world’s 
most beautiful playground as well as a source of ma- 
terial for his underwater lectures. For more on vaca- 
tions in Sports I llustrated’s Southland, see page 26. 
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NEXT WEEK 

BILL MAULDIN TOURS 
THE CARIBBEAN 

Basinning a llvaly threa-part serias on 
the happy adventuraa of a flying father, 
his two sons and a plana named 99-Pata 


PLUS 

SKIING AT ASPEN IN COLOR, 
AND A CONVERSATION PIECE: 
SPORTSMAN BING CROSBY 



Wever 
cariy 
more 
cash- 
-fchan 
you 
cart 
afford, 
f o lose 

For business or pleasure 
trips, long weekends 
or extended vacations, 
insist on . . . 


AMERICAN 

EXPRESS 

TRAVELERS 

CHEQUES 

• Prompt refund if lost or stolen. 

• Accepted everywhere — easy to 
spend as cash. 

• Good until used — keep unused 
cheques for emergencies. 

• Buy them at your bank, at Rail- 
way Express and Western Union 
offices. Charges — only 1%. 
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SCOREBOARD 

these faces in the crowd . . . 

Dr. Henry Schmilz, 

T’nivprsity of Wash- 
inulon pposidenl, took 
scarchinit look at foun- 
rierinff Pacific (’oast 
Conference, caileri for 
earlv dissolution of the 
42-ypar-()ld PCC iificr 
wit hdrawals of Califor- 
nia, use, UCLA had 
tnade a confused sit- 
uation chaotic." 



Martha Anne Wil- 
liams. 10-year-old bru- 
nettefrom Long Beach, 
Calif., sped cleanly 
over the waters of Flor- 
ida's Cypre.-w Ourdens, 
scored first in her trick 
riding specialty, fir.st 
in the slalom, second in 
jump.won.All-.America 
junior girls water ski 
championship. 




Tom Brown Jr., vet- 
eran Ran Francisco ten- 
nis player, who makes 
only a few tournament 
aiipearances.keptneiir- 
fluwless control of base- 
line duel with Bernard 
Rarizen. strokeil out 
easy li 1.6 4,7 5 vic- 
tory in final of Sugar 
Bowl tournament at 
New Orleans. 


BASKETBALL 

North t'arolina. lu-cirviled by injury nud illness In 
key pnraonni'l, linally gave way after running its vic- 
tory streak to HV Raim-s. wiis rul down hy West Vir- 
ginia and its fi-foot Ill-inch center Lloyd Shurrar, 
Tr> (U, in finals of tough Kentucky Invitational tour- 
nami'iit, Tiir Heels liouneed back lo capture Dixie 
< 'lassie at Kiilcigh, N-C,. iieating St. Louis fill- IH. Duke 
TK 1)2, ouiataliing North (Tarnltnu Stnio in final-round 
exercise in ball control. fiH-30. Other winners as lour- 
nami-nt season reached holiday crescendo were San 
Praneisei), Blue Orasa Peslival at Louisville and -All 
Cnllege tournament at Oklahoma City; Texas Chris- 
tian, Snuthwi'st Conference tournament at Houston; 
l-a Salle, Kiehmoiid, Va. liivitatiotial; (ieorgia Tech, 
Motor City Cliisaic at Detrnii ; Ort-gon Stale, Far Wi-sl 
Classic nt ('orvallis, fire.; Alabama, Carrousel Tour- 
ney at Chariot 1 1'. N.C. aec ;«iyr ) I . 

SI. Louis Hawks got .'ll |>uinls from Bob Pettit in 
(antsslic 146 136 scoring barrage victory over Syra- 
cuse Nationals that broke nine league records, before 
U-mi>oTary loss of scoring, reliounding mainslay whi-n 
he broke finger during Infi 110 defeat by Llelroil. 
Pet tit less Hawks finishi-d wi-ek with wins over Detroit . 
Boston to swell Wt*slern Division margin to 9 * 3 gami'S- 
tioalon ( eUica. nn longer unbeatable miracle team 
of ntrly season, lost ihrt'o of four during wi-ek, includ- 
ing 106-11, A. 106-iLO lossu's to ri-surgenl Philadelphia 
Warriors who won three out of four, liul still tn-ld 
Bt-j-gntiie lead over second-place Syracuse in Knstern 

FOOTBALL 

Uelriiil Lionfl, red-hot after two eome-froin-behind 
victories over Chicago Bears. San Franeisco 49er8 had 
given them Western Division title, shallerc-d Cleve- 
land Browns’ once grudging defense under daring lead- 
ership of yuarterlrack Tobin Role, galloped to .'i9 14 
win over Browns in National Koolbult League eham- 
pionship at Detroit net pni/e 5'- 

Collegians warmed up for big New Year’s Day splash 
with threr- year-end speeials. 1 n San Franeiseo's Kaal- 
West Shrine game 62,1)1X1 walehed in rain as (he West- 
ernem. insiiirod by Arkansas Fullback Gerald Nesbitt, 
wbo gained 61 yards rushing and scored thrit> touch- 
downs, liollled up Fast's array of name-players, 
punched out scores in every (juarler lo win 27-12. In 
Blue-Gray game before 16,01)0 at .Montgomery, Ala., 


nation's leading pa-wr, Ken Ford of Hard in-Simmons, 
staged aerial show lo guidi- Southern Grays to tight, 
21 20 win over Blue .All-Stars from .North. At Jaek- 
sonville. Flit- 43,706 fans looked on us Tennessee's 
Sammy Burklow kieked fourth-down, fourlh-i|uarlep 
field goal from T-yard line, \oLs’ swift, agile line held 
jarring John Crow in eheek, to sijueeae out ll-U vic- 
tory over Texas AiM in Gator Bowl. 

BOXING 

Massachusetts Boxing Com mission made its long-held 
position us iioneoo|ierative independent olfiriiil nl last, 
resigned in anger from National Boxmg .AasiH'iiition, 
charging ring l>ody with ''outright attempt to under- 
mine and hiiuler boxing in the ( 'ummonweullh." Res- 
ignation presumahly stems from NBA's nonrecog- 
nition uf October Lllh Tony DcMiirco-Virgil .Akins 
bout iwon by Akins . billed in Boston as welterweight 
title fight to fill vacancy left by Carmen Basilio's grad- 
uation 1i> middlcw'eight throne. 

TENNIS 

Australia, led by lean Mai .Anderson and brunet Ash- 
ley C'uoper in single.s, Anderson and lefl-banded Mer- 
v*yn Rose in douliles, fought off surprisingly stubliurn 
challenge thrown nr them by U.S. tandem of 22-year- 
old Barry MaeKay, 34-yeur-o!d Vie .Seixas, captured 
Davis Cup honors for third straight year by downing 
Americans 3 2 al Meibourne '•'cc puge li‘. In first- 
day singles malehi-s MacKay, double-faulting 20 
times, lost lo I .S. singli-s champion .Andc'rson 6 3, 7- 
.■|.3 6.7 9,6 3, Seixas was beaten by Cooper 3-6, 7 .6, 
6-1, 1-6. 6-3. then I'.S. pair dropped decisive doubles 
to Rose and .Anderson on following day 6 4, 6 4. S-6. 
But American nelmeii gained large mea.suri' of vindi- 
cation on final day as Seixas won from Ander.son in 
singli-s 6-3. 4-6. 6-3, 0-6. 13-1 1. MncKay jiolished off 
Cooper 6-4. 1-6, 1-6, 6-4, 6-3. 

HOCKEY 

Montreal Canadieiia. still without services of high- 
scoring. injured Maurice ''Roekei'' Rirhiitd who ex- 
pects 10 reiurn 10 action in mid-January, dropped 
3 4 decision to Toronto Maple Leafs, but canie back 
strongly with 6-1) victory over Detroit Red Wings, 4-3 
win over slumping seeund-place .New York Rangers 
who lost three in row, fell eight points behind high- 
flying Canadiens, Boston Bruins, playing with 36- year- 
old Red Wing Assistant 'J'rainer I.efry Wilson in the 


nets w'hen Bruin goalie suiTered first-iieriod shoulder 
dislocuiion against Detroit, tied Rod Wings 2-2 al 
v.ei-;<'»end with Wilson making 23 saves, moved into 
sole possession of third iilace in NHL. 

HORSE RACING 

Travis M. Kerr's Rinind Table, back in action after 
humiliating def(*at at fiyilig hoofs of Bold Ruler in 
Trenton Handicap November 9. won $26,100 Malibu 
Sei|uei Slakes with elTorlli-ss ride from Jockey Willie 
Shm-maker, Ixuislett year's earnings to $H(H),2.jK to 
highlight Sania Anita's opening week. Athnll Mc- 
Bcan's and Rukin Jelks' Old I’uelilo, with Kddie Ar- 
ciiro aboard, remained unbeaten iis2-yenr-o1d, winning 
companion piece. $26,2-60 California Breeders Trial, 
bolsiercd hopes of W'est Coasi for Kentucky Derby. 

TRACK AND FIELD 

Dave Sime. Duke's siM'cdy n-dhead warming up for 
start of indoor track season, raced to first-place finish 
in Sugar Bowl track meet lOO-yurd dash in meet nte- 
ord time of 6.6, was voted outstanding performer of 
six-event program. Other winners at New Orleans: 
North Carolina's Dave Rcurlock in 440-yard run, 
Maryland's Burr Grim in mile run, Kansas Stale's 
Gene O’Connor in ll()-yard high hurdle*, flniversity 
of Texas in <iuarter-mile, one-mile relays, 

MILEPOSTS 

noKOBKii — Bobby Joc Morrow. Olympic sprint star. 
Si's Sportsman of 1656. more recently father of I wins 
iKfc ;>iiv« 2t/i; by 1957 Sullivan Award ns year's out- 
standing amateur athlete. 

PIKP— Robert Carl Xupphe. 78. philosopher, painter, 
former fooiljall coaehlng great, al Illinois who from 
1913 to 1941 guided his Illini teams to sewen Big Ten 
1 ities, four mythical national ehampioaships, four un- 
beaten sa-asons, develojied eight AII-Ama-rieas, includ- 
ing Red Grange, is credited with introducing the 
screen pass, spiral pass from center and huddle to 
football: of cancer, at Chamtiaigii, III- 
Piep - John McGuire. 66. father of baskelball |>Iuy- 
iiig brothers Dick St. John’s, New York Knicks, 
Detrnii Bistonsi and .Al Si. John's. New York, now 
coach al Belmont Abheyi, long a prodigious though 
unsung source uf <-ncuurugement to New York school- 
tioy basket liall players, including (^arl Braun, Connie 
Simmons. Fuzzy Levane, Hill Kolsorta: after long 
illness following stroke, in New Y'ork. 


focus on the deed . . . 



LEFT HOOK TO JAW hy Ralph (Tiger) Jones stuns 3ril-ranke(l Con- 
(eniler Joey (iiariieliii in Ihe first round of lO-round midilleweight bout 
al Miami Beaeli. Bui Gianlfllo slugged out a bruising, bloody, unani- 
mous decision over Jones to run his unbeaten streak lo 14 fights. 


CALCULATED PLAN ON PAPER shows how the Pasadena Rose 
Bowl will look if the nomadic, onetime Brooklyn Dodgers, more re- 
cently from Los .\tigclea until voted down on a possible Coliseum tie-in. 
open mss baseball season this April in the famou.s football stadium. 



John I'nitas. statura* 
linn-passing Baltimon* 
Colt quartprhaok who 
pamp In team last year 
utter senciing 2< [inst- 
card advising them of 
his availability, tvas 
voted Jim Thorpe Me- 
morial Trophy as most 
valuable in the Nation- 
al Football t-eague by 
[dayers themselves. 


FOR THE RECORD 



MY CLOSEST SHAVE 


WILLIE PEP, 10-round decision over Jimmy Connors 
featheiweighis. Boston, 

HAROLD JOHNSON. 5-round KO over S<d Peaks 
heavyweights. Toledo. 

CLARENCE HINNANT and YOLANDE POMPEY, 10 
round draw, light heavyweights. Chicagn 
DUILIO LOI. IS-round decision over Felii Chiocca 
European lightweight title. Milen. 

TOMMY TIBBS, 10-round decision over Lulu Perer 
lightweights New York. 

CHICO VEJAR. 10-round decision over Pat Lowry 
middleweights. Detroit 

ORVILLE PITTS. O-round TKO over Joey Rowan, heavy 
weights, Milwaukee. 


'SAMUEL RESHEVSKY, Spring Valley. N.Y,. draw 
with SVETOZAR GLIGORIC, 8'd points apiece, Dal- 
les Inti, tournement. Dellas. 


PIIISBURG (Kens.) STATE TEACHERS, over Hills- 
dale (Mich.) College, 27-26. Holiday Bowl. St. Peters- 
burg, Fla. 

FLORIDA A&M over Maryland State. 27-21. nail. Negro 
CDlJegiale championship. Tallahassee, Fla. 

GYMNASTICS 

(Roy E. Moore Memorial championships. Sarasota, 
Fla) 

ABE GR0S5FEL0. U. of Illinois, men’s division, with 
1II.3 points. 

ERNESTINE RUSSELL. Windsor. Ont.. women's divi- 
sion. with 37.1 points. 

HORSE RACING 

NASHVILLE: *23,350 Palos Verde H,. 6 hy IVi 
lengths, in l.OON, Arcadia, Calil. Willie Shoemaker 
op. 


RICHARD HOEHN. Dartmoulh. over Stephan Veh. 
slage. Princeton, 15-6, 6-lS. 15-11, 15-13. Invitation 
Intercollegiate championships New York. 

VEHSLAGI over George West. Haverford School, 15-9, 
18-15, 15-0. nail, junior championships. New York. 
TENNIS 

(Gills indoor championships. Brookline. Mass.) 

NANCY O'CONNELL. Chicago, over Bonnie Menscher, 
6-4. 7-5, 18 and under singles. 

VIRGINIA HESSE. Hamiramck, Mich., over Justine Biicka, 
10-8, 6-1, 15 and under singles. 

JULIE HELOMAN, N.Y,, over Virginia Gilbane, 7-5. 
6-3, 13 and under singles. 



FINAL ADJUSTMENT on ski is made by 
the 'Jl-year-old Aga Khan IV as be prepares for 
a run down snowy Kilzbuhel mountainside dur- 
ing recent winter sports holiday in Au-strian Alps. 


“My closest shave was at Indianapolis in 1953,’* says Pat 
Flaherty, 1956 Indianapolis winner. “The track tempera- 
ture that day hit 125“ and the exhaust fumes hung right 
down on the speedway. I was going into the north turn 
at 130 mph when the fumes got me. I blacked out, hit the 
outside concrete fence, and skidded along for 120 feet. The 
car was demolished, my helmet was torn off, my safety 
broke — but I didn’t break a single bone ! " 

For YOUR Close Shave- with a razor, not a rac- 
ing car — try new Colgate Instant Shave. What a way to shave ! 

It’s the quickest, eauicst way ever, no matter what razor you 
use. Smooth, too! Shaves your whiskers, saves your skin. A 
great shave buy for the tough-beard guy ! 

Colgate Instant Shave 

Listen re the exciting Colgate Sportsreel with Bill Stern, JMutuel 
network wcelcdoy mornings. Check your paper for time and station, 




SKIING’S BIGGEST ^Un BARGAIN/ 



LEARN TO SKI "weeks 

NOW — skiing's most popular feature will 
run straight through without interruption, 
from January 5 'til April 5. What a bargain I 
Starting any Suneday, enjoy a full week of 
lessons, lift rides, all meals, accommodations 
in chalet dormitory, swimming, dancing, eve- 
ning entertainment ... all for the one low 
price of $105. Another added attraction — 
the new double-chair lift on Baldy Mt. will 
accommodate twice as many skiers as before. 


for reservations: 

Address Mr, Winsfon McCrea, Mgr., Sur< Volley, Idaho 
(or phone Sun Volley 3311) or Union Pacific Roilrood, 
Room 2460, Omoho 2, Nebr., or see your frovel agenf.^ 


^105 


OWNED AND OPERATED BY UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
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MEMO 

from the publisher 


SPORTS 

ILLUSTRATED 

Epitoh-in-Chief Henry ft. Luce 

PiiKsiDKNT . Roy E. Larsen 


N O MATTER how ho tnivels for the 
rest of his life, Bill Mauldin will 
always to some extent be associated 
with the earthbound jeep, which at 
times played almost as dominant a role 
in his cartoons of World War II as 
those two slogging protagonists, Willie 
and Joe. But for Mauldin these days — 
and for some 60,000 others who own 
jjrivate planes -the way to go now is 
off the ground. Four years ago he took 
uj) flying, not only as an escape from 
traffic jams, but as a sport and as what 
seemed to him a particularly good sys- 
tem for seeing the world. The fact that 
during his Army years in the European 
theater he had already seen (and reported) a considerable j)art of it 
from the worm’s-eye, or mud, level, undoubtedly <lid nothing to “keep 
him from going for the bird’s-eye view. True, he still <lrives a jeep, 
but no more than he has to, and mostly to get himself from his home 
to the nearby airport where he keeps his plane. 

Mauldin, Spouts Illustrated’s Special Contributor on Flying, 
has sometimes described himself as a “lower-ca,se Lindbergh.” But 
he takes his flying seriou.sly, recognizing along with its opportuni- 
ties for adventure and recreation its relentless demands for attention 
to the business at hand. After he earned his private pilot’s license ihe 
has logged more than 1 .400 hours i he kept on going, now also holds a 
commercial license with a multi-engine and instrument rating. 

Beginning next week, with the first of a three-part .serie.s, Mauldin 
will be writing about one of the latest of his flying experiences, a 
12,000-mile trij) in a twin-engine Piper Apache around the Caribbean 
Sea. Mauklin decided to make the expedition because it seemed to 
him of all llighLs at present open to the flying sportsman the one best 
combining the qualities of length, pleasure and safety. He su.spected 
the Caribbean of being a private pilot's paradise, blessed with good 
weather and good scenery and offering, with its profusion of i.slands, 
landing strips at convenient and prudent intervals. 

Accompanying him were hi.s two children, Andy, 8, and David, 6, 
and Co-pilot George Moffett. Thi.s went along with Mauldin’s belief 
that the private plane i.s on its way to becoming for the family almost 
as important an element in the world of sport as the private boat. 

How his suspicions about the Caribbean paradise and his convic- 
tions about family flying ultimately worked out is the story Mauldin 
starts next week -one with interest and excitement, I feel sure, not 
only for fliers but fathers, mothers and everyone who has felt the 
quiet call of the Caribbean. 
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THE aUESTION: Is the 

fox hunt doomed? 


RIVES S. MATTHEWS 



SkiUman, N.J. 
Writer 


No! Just as the late 
Dr. Alfred Kinsey, 
with his studies of the 
sexes, stopped the 
M arxian trend to a 
classless society, so the 
fox will become, as suburbia spreads like 
poison ivy to God knows where, a rallying 
point for the gentry who hop by helicopter 
to unsubdivided hinterlands. 


MRS. ARTHUR J. McCASHIN 

Former master of Ike 
hounds 

Fairfield, Conn. 

No. Down through the 
centuries this que-s- 
tion has been posed 
over and over again. 
Fox hunting has been 
doomed many times, 
but it is more active today than it has been 
in years. Organized fox hunting clubs may 
have to change locale, but they manage to 
survive all change and even war. 



BAYARD TUCKERMAN JR. 

Boston 

Insurance executive 


No. It’s true that new 
roads have made fox 
hunting difficult. Also, 
the influx of deer has 
hurt the sport consid- 
erably by leading the 
hounds astray. However, the fact that there 
are more beagles registered than any other 
breed indicates that people still have a love 
of fox hunting. 

continued 
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Wr/'/e for Fof/-eo/or folder 
JAfdAICA TOURIST BOARD 
630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N.Y, 
CHICAGO • MIAMI ■ TORONTO. CANADA 
KINGSTON, JAMAICA, B.W.I. 


is the place to go! 

Pack your bags, wave good-bye and 
heod for a treasure of tropical pleasure. 

A rewarding adventure owoifs you on 
this beautiful Island with a British accent. 
Jamaica’s mountains, white sand beaches, 
turquoise wafers and balmy climate 
will give you o new zest for life. 

Native entertainment is o 
pulse-tingling backdrop for an 
exciting social calendar. Of course, 
there are sporfs of ail sorts, too, and 
precious bargains in "Free Port" shops. 
Come for fun ... to Jamaico. 


See your Trovel Agent . . . You'll save lime and effort 

• — S.S. EVANGELINE and S.S. YARMOUTH 

toil weekly from Miami on TuCidoys to Jamaica. 

Go on one . . . return on the other ship, if you like 
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WINTER SPORTS tvith West Indian flavor! 



MONTEGO BAY • KINGSTON 

Water-skiing at a wonderful 80°, skin- 
diving, fishing and golf . . . balmy ocean 
breezes. Less than 6 hours fro?n N.Y. . . 
quick as driving to a northern ski resort! 

ONLY NON-STOP 

SERVICE 

AVlAiSfCA 

Oldest Airline in the Americas 


See Your Travel Agent or 

/k/V /ltf£/t/C/l/V Gen'l Agents 

80 East 42n(i St., N. 1 . 17, N. Y. • ST 6-0600 


TiiiilrCiuwfl/Lrt/ NASSAU 



John 1. Cota, Gen. Mc|r, 


DIRECTLY ON THE OCEAN 

■ir Nassau's lop luxury hotel . . . ohartn- 
ing Colonial sotting for gay cntcr- 
taininont, suporb onisino. 
ir Private ocean beach at your door 
. . . golf, leiinis, water sports. By air 
from New York cmly 1 hours; from 
Miami, 1 hour. 



-See Your Travel Agent or 
WILLIAM P. WOLF^ ORGANIZATION 


CLEVtLAMt • MIAMI • fUlLA. • TORO.MO 



HOTEL AND CLUB 
Sluort L. Moore, Prtedenf 


Slammin’ Sam Snead 

is here 



HOTBOX 

continued 


JOHN □. BULGER 

Director o/ education 
National Wildlife 
Federation 

Yes, except for special 
dubs. It’s the sport 
of the privileged few. 
Miles of open country 
are needed. There’s 
one hunt today for ev- 
ery 25 of former years. People turn foxes 
loose and hunters see red, claiming they 
destroy small game. 



MRS. JOHN J. MCDONALD 

- < SijoK^el, N.Y. 



Definitely not. Fox- 
hunting will have to 
make certain conces- 
sions to change. But 
when the Meadow 
Brook on Long Island 
can tttrn out 73 persons on bitterly cold 
and icy New Y'ear’s Day, there’s nothing 
wrong with the future of fox hunting. 


JAMES R. WESTMAN 

Kutgers UniverHiUj 
Head of Department 
of Wildlife 

It’s becoming more 
difTicult. Deer are nu- 
merous. Few dogs can 
stay on a fox hunt 
without chasing deer. 
Some dogs are being 
trained to chase fox exclusively, but in 
many places drag hunting, with lures to 
lead dog.s on, has replaced the real fox hunt. 



LLOYD BOWERS 



Depuhj fitsh and 
game warden 
New Jerxeg 

No, hut it will be cur- 
tailed. New housing 
and new roads mean 
moNing to new and dis- 
tant hunting grounds. 
But plenty of good 
hunting remains. Fox hunting done with a 
brace or a small pack of good dogs has been 
increasing rapidly. 


LAWRENCE C. PHIPPS JR. 

Denver, Colo. 

Maftter of the 
Arapahoe Hunt 

No. There is a trend 
toward country life in 
the U.S. Training rid- 
ing groups, pony clubs 
and junior hunts en- 
courages many re- 
cruits to carry on the tradition. No other 
.sport may he enjoyed by so many people 
of all ages regardless of their proficiency. 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 




SNOW 

PATROL 


SPOT TO SKI: 
HOODOO SKI BOWL 


Therp arc four type's of skif'rs who ought to 
try the Hoodoo Ski Bowl: skiing families 
who like an area with low-budget tow prices 
and dormitory rates: experts who like to 
bushwhack through fresh powder in open 
pine forests; nostalgic veterans who yearn 
for the old days when the trails didn't get 
packed out for a week after a storm and 
you knew half the people at lh(; lodge; and 
spring skiers who think the seascjn is just 
getting under way in April. Fur these types, 
Htiodoo, a cozy resort high in the Ca-scade 
Mountain.^ of Oregon, is the Spot to Ski. 
A three-hour drive from I’ortland, Hoodoo 
has the only chair lift in Oregon outside of 
the teeming iMt. Hood area. The Hoodoo 
chair stretches 4,000 feet over a l,00fl-font 
vertical rise to the top of Hood<io Butte. 
The runs down, a combination of open- 
slope and trail skiing, are mainly interme- 
diate, but there is the famous Hoodoo 
Headwall and plenty of powder off in the 
woods for the experts. On the lower slopes 



SKIERS ON HOODI 


IRE MAGNIFICENT COUNTRY OF CASCADE RANGE 


are three more rope tows for beginners and 
lower intermediates. And you can ride all 
day on the ropes for $1.50. The chair costs 
only Sfl.oO, about half the price of a day at 
a big resort. The cafeteria serves hot meals, 
and a bed at the lodge is $2.50 per night 
($1.50 if you bring your own blanketsl. 


The scenery here is so beautiful, and 
the snow so good — parlicularly in the tale 
spring — that many skiers prefer touring to 
riding the lift. By setting out cross-country 
they can pick their own trail, stop for a 
long, quiet lunch, then wind up the day 
w'ith an easy swing back through the woods. 


SKIING ACROSS THE COUNTRY 

Be sure to check resorts for latest condition changes 


LIP— inrfcr* o/ »no«' oit upptr ami trail* I.O 

— o/ inuir on loner tilnprt and trail* (Tt — 

crou-d Uinl .Saluniiiy SS —inrhe* of ntnir lail n-eek 

• NORTHWEST 

Hoodoo Ski Bowl. Ore.: Skiing fair to good 
on wpi .snow. 1,0 ,s2, .SN .31, 

Mount Hood, Ore.: Severe .snow storm hit area 
last weekend, bringing new cover but oha.sing 
skiers to lower .slopes. Portland Junior Chamber 
of Commerce ski school expects 2.500, Skiing 
excellent on trails between Timberline Lodge 
and (lovt. Camp, iq’ 14.'5, .SN 4fi. L'K 801). 
Mount Spokane. Wash.: AH tows operating, 
and .skiing generally excellent on line dry cover 
over jiiicked base. Ski weekend jiarkage deal, 
ini'luding round-triji plane fare from Seattle, 
now being offereii for :t62.10 by Where-to-Go 
Triivel Service. Id* 36, CIt 800. SN 12. 

Mount Baker, Wash.: Good skiing in fri'sh 
|iow<icr left by week-long storms, -■^tlenhoter 
racing skis favorite among local hot.sbola.SN 70. 
Snoqualinie Pass, Wash.: Big weekend crowd 
skied all over Chalet .Mountain. Wednesday 
and Thursday night skiing started January 1. 
Fashion eye-catcher is gold, lilack striped par- 
ka, topping gold stretch pants, SN 60, Cdl 2,000, 
White Pass. Wash.: Excellent skiing for ex- 
pert on Gascade. Roller C<ia.stcr. .-Ml tow.s oper- 
ating. HP 1.30. SN 40. 

• FAR WEST 

Dodge Ridge, Calil.: Area is operating fully 
and skiing was excellent last weekend. Ski 
school holding a free clinic every Saturday and 
Sunday noon. 45, LO 27. (dt 4.500, 


Mammoth Mt.. Calif.: Skiing excellent un 
five feet oJ packed powder. Young .■‘kiers taking 
to ScbaelTler technitpie, with own innovations. 
SN 35. Clt 2,000. 

Badger Pass, Calif.: Fine skiing on 21 Indies 
of packeil iiowrier. .Xrea featuring low prices 
(caliin for four with bath SlOi ami baby- 
sitting service. CR 3.00(1. 

Heavenly Valley, Calif.: Sierras have best early 
snow in two years. Nordic training camp in 
full swing. (California N'orriic Championships 
.scheduled Jan. 4 5, 11' 40. 1,0 18. CR 800. 
Sugar Bowl, Calif.: .Ml facilities operating b:- 
big holiday crowrl. and skiing excellent . t’P 56. 
1,0 to. SN 6. t'l{ 1.000. 

Reno Ski Bowl, Nev.: Skiing fine on packed 
powder during week, but snow storm halted 
skiing on upper slopes on weekend, I’P 36. 
Squaw Valley. Calif.: .All facilities jammed for 
holiday. Swedish Libo pants crowding Bogner 
for fashion limeligln. CP 50. SN 6. CK 1,000. 

• WEST 

Sun Valley, Idaho: Excellent snow conditions 
on Baldy Mt. Ridge and College runs. Woh'lirn 
enjoying steep Exhibition Run anri Christma.s 
Bowl. Tartan plaid Bogner shipment .sold out 
before arrival. lH* 38. SN 10. CH 1,500, 

Big Mountain, Mont.: Skiing excellent. .Mutt 
run attracting spe<'dsters. (’R 1.50, 

Brighton, Utah: Excellent skiing. I'ub biwi- 
ticsR fallen oil. proprietors complain, as skiers 
skiing .so hard they go to beii instead of party- 
ing. I'P 63. SN 10, CU 2,000. 

Alta, Utah: Touring skiers taking to unmarked 
slopes as avalanche danger negligible during 


past week. Peruvian Ridge has fine powder. 
Aspen. Colo.: .All trails open and skiing excel- 
lent. No lift-line wait.s even with capacity 
crowd, IT* 11. SN 12, (Tt 1,600. 

Winter Park, Colo.: Conditions good with 
lower slopes packed. I P 27. (Tt 1.800. 

• MIDWEST 

Mt. Telemark, Wis.: Best comlitions in .Mid- 
west were at Telemark where Sno-Cat kept 
surface smooth and skiable with help of a one- 
inch snowfall, HP 4. 1,0 S. SN 1. (Tt 1,100. 
Boyne Mt.. Mich.: Snow-making machines 
working in improve cover on upper slopes. 
I P 6-10. (Tt 625. 

• EAST 

Stowe, VI.: Conditions poor, as over entire 
Ka-st, lull there wa.s some skiing last weekend 
for ibri.se who cared to ride Mansfield chair, 
ski Toll Road to Nose Dive intersection ami 
walk back, or mu.sh uphill from Octagon ilul 
to Nose and ski back. I'P 8. SN 6. (Tt 1.500. 
Bousquet'f Mass, and Black Mt., N.H.: .Areas 
produced enough artificial snow for marginal 
skiing. 

Mont Tremblant, and Lac Beauport, Quo.: 

Conditions fair to good with new snow falling. 
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FISHERMAN’S 

so— MRson open* mc—ftaifon rianu C— clear icaUr 
I>— iraffr lUrlu, roily N— wa/er norma/ height SH — 
•lightly high U -high VH — eery high M — tralermni/- 
dy L Ion II — ri»»nj? WT50 —i/'Ufer 50° KCJ 
good FVO — fiehing eery good KF —fiehing fair FI* — 
JUhing poor OG -oufloofc i^oofi OVG — outlook very 
good OV~oultook fair OV— outlook poor 

BLACK BASS: CALIFORNIA: FV'G Lower Col- 
orado River reservoirs and Lake Cachiima. 
Overton Arm of Lake Mead reports limit 
catches but few lunkers. FI* on Lake Isabella 
■AS IvASR move into deep water. <KL 
LOUISIANA: Monroe anglers busy, bas-s hungry 
and winter catches outweighing those of past 
summer. FV<; in Black Haynii, where Spencer 
Brewster of Monroe landed 38 blacks in a 
week's iinglmK'. biggest scaled pounds. 
Mis.sis.'uri'i: Bayou Boogie taking Umker.-! in 
Dump Lake, where Alton (^oney of Jackson 
pulled in It bigmouth.s ranging to 5 pounds. 
Klsewherc in state VH water slowing sport 
but OO in next few weeks. 

TENNBRSKB; Ffi in Central Hill Lake for 
smallmoutb-s averaging 3 pounds. Doll fly, 
popping bugs, swimming minnows best pro- 


CALENDAR 


STRIPED BASS: CALIFORNIA: Dichards brav- 
ing rain and cold in delta are connecting on 
stripers to 25 pounds. F<i OC in Decker Lsland 
area of Sacramento River in spite of weather. 
NORTH i'Aroi.isa; Cold weather hampering 
surf fishermen along Outer Banks but com- 
mercial netters still bringing in whoppers to 
50 pounds. Biiliy stripers slacked off in Croatan 
Sound as choppy waters push fish into tidal 
rivers where (J-year-old Lindsey Owens of Kliz- 
abeth City took 'i-pounder on hucklail from 
Pasquotank River. 

NEW YORK: With fishing activity light, rep- 
resentatives of 55 New England and Middle 
Alliintic statp.s’ rod and gun clubs met last 
week at the K.Y. .Athletic Club to promote 
hook and line legislation for stripers in all 
states from Maine to the Carolina.^. Group 
hc)pes to incoriiorate as Atlantic Coast Marine 
Sportsmen’s Association with con.servation of 
striper as chief goal. 

STEELHEAD: BRITISH COLUMHIA: OG If 
New Year brings cold weather. Plenty of fish 
in Cowieban. Oy.ster, Campbell, Quin.sam. Co- 
quihalla, Vedder and most streams, but heavy 
rains and mild weather keeping water A'H FP. 
ORBOON: Fishing terrible as new storms lush 
coast with heavy rains and 50-mph winds. All 


coastal streams overflowing hanks, with Nes- 
tucca River nine feet above fishing level. OP. 
WA.siuNGTON: F'l* OP. Weather mi.seral>lp. 
SAILFISH: Fl.OKiOA: Key West ami Mara- 
thon captains bringing in large catches, happy 
clients. (Hi. Farther north. Palm Beach reports 
rough seas. FP but (HI for 20th annual Silver 
Sailfish Derby running Jan. 12 to Feb. 8. 

CHANNEL BASS: NORTH UAKOI.INA: Rest 
season in years finally over as warm weather 
ends and red drum leave coastal waters. 
GEORGIA: FFOF for most anglers, but F. L. 
Mattfeldt of .Atlanta doing fine on homemade 
nylon jig consi.sting of No. 4 split shot pinclied 
on 1/0 or 2 0 hook tied with clipped tail of 
ordinary two-color nylon thread. Mattfeldt's 
lure costa a few cents, takes minutes to make 
and is reported surefire for most salt-water fish. 

MARLIN: BAHAMA.s: Fishing from hi.s own 
lioat off Cat Cay. Ferdinan<l Ebersladt of 
New A'ork hooked into o'Jb-poimd Vjlue on ‘24- 
thread line, landi-d monster in two hours. 

WAHOO: RAIIAMAS: Sport fisliermen latch- 
ing onto wahoo all along eastern edge of 
Tongue of ihe Ocean from Goulding Cay to 
Southwest reef as big fish hit anything trolled. 
F- I-. Belin of Washington. D.C. copped week- 
ly Bahamas Kound-up award with IS-pounder 
taken on 36-pound line while fishing with 
Charter Boatman Milton Pearce. 



FROM THE FLYWAYS 


Sound hunters taking eas.v limiLs on honkers. 
OVG to SC Jan. 15. Pamlico Sound from Bux- 
ton to Ocrucoke FG for black brant, geese and 
redheads, but with arrival of cold weather OG. 


S— anoK- R— ram F— /re«<-up T- temperature 
SF — ipolty flight FF — fair flight OF — good flight 
F.P—ereellenl flight GPW— pood duck ivealher SC — 
aeaeon clotee lor eloaed) BW — fclurbird iieoIAcr PG — 
poor gunning FG fair gunning GO — gorid gunning 
KG—ezeellenl gunning OV— outlook poor OF— out- 
look fair OG —outlook good OVG— outlook vary good 
SO— aeaeon opena (of opened) 


CALIFORNIA; EG as Imperial Valleyreport.s hot- 
test shooting of season for pintails, widgeons, 
shovelers and geese. Colorado-in-lslands and 
Three Finger Lake coveretl with mallards, EG/ 
OVG a.s windy weather keeps birds moving. 
Jump shooting producing easy limits on ducks 
in Bridgeiirjrt-Topax and Upper Owens regions 
of Mono County, with FF of Canadas. OVG 
last two weeks of season. 

FLORiPA: Lake Kis.simmee reports 40,000 can- 
vasbacks rucking up inland since big freeze, 
with more still to come. Ringnecks and mal- 
lards flocking on Lake .Arrietta near Lakeland 
and IslokiK'ga ea.sl of .‘iebring. Blacks plenti- 
ful near Bu-shnell. OfJ. 

ii'AHii: Early mornings E<j near mouth of 
Boise River, but plenty of action all day. Bru- 
neaii Valley hosting large flocks of mallards 
for E(j late :ifternoons in cornfields. Warm 
sloughs near Roswellluring big flights off Snake 
River, but equally GG in fields, nearby streams. 
Sneak-boaters taking good harve.sl between 
Grand View and Swan Falls on Snake. SC Jan. 
7, but even with big freeze OVG. 

l.OtiisiA.NA: Hunters limiting on mallards in 
northeast state arounii Wham Brake. Black 
Bayou and along Arkansas border. In .south- 
west, where ‘4 of state's waterfowl population 
is concentrated, clear weather keeping birds 
out of sight, sportsmen trastrated. Commercial 
fishermen report ducks rafting in Ihousunria HI 
miles offshore in gulf. OG if weather bad. 


hardy guns willing to brave treacherous cur- 
rents and turbulent waves kicked up by tow- 
boats. Mallards giving OG in della rice fields, 
pinoak flaUs. Elsewhere, high water sciittering 
birds from big lakes, making PG Ol*. 

NEW MEXICO: Canadas and mallards SF FF 
along Rio Grande, with little acrion. However, 
persevering hunters taking limits on mallards 
and teals on Elephant Butte Lake. Nothing 
doing in high range country. 

NORTH CAROLINA: Nags Head Flats reports 
limits of pintails, gadwalls, blacks, mallards 
and teals every <iay. with area enjoyirtg best 
waterfowl season in history, On Currituck 


OREGON: Flights arriving daily from X'pper 
Columbia River keeping hunters in limits as 
thousands of mallards, pintails, widgeons and 
teals concentrate in Willamette Valley, where 
floods have swamped corn and barley fields. 
Ducks -SO plentiful that many hunters are pick- 
ing and choosing only fat greenhead drakes 
apil taking limits in half hour along Willa- 
mette River near Grand Island. DVti. 

TENNESSEE: Heavy rains in most of state scat- 
tered ducks, reduced shooting. Reelfoot Lake 
ti'fi, many limits. .A duck caller on Old Hickory 
Lake reports his skill lured in flights from two 
directions which collided over his blind, dropped 
one dead, unshot bird at his feet. 


Ml.SSlH.SIFPi; Sandbars in Mississippi River 
above Greenville producing quick limits for 


COMING EVENTS 

JAN. 3-JAN. 12 

■ TV * COLOR TV • NETIVORK RADIO 

All limes E.S.T. except where otherwise noted 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 3 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 8 
Bashelboll 
(Lesdinx college games) 

Louisville vs. St. Louis, Louisville. 

Maryland vs. Duke, College Park, Md. 

Temole vs. Penn Slate' West Virginia vs. Villanova, Phila- 
delphia. 

(Piolessional) 

Boston vs. Minneapolis at SI. Paul. 

Cincinnati vs New York at Detroit. 

Syracuse at Detroit. 

• Larry Baker vs. Sugar Hart, welterweights, 10 rds., Chi- 
cago. 10 p.m. (ABC). 


Boskelboll 



Boxing 

Paolo Rosi vs. Johnny Busso. lightweights. IQ rds.. 
Mad. Sq Carden. New York, 10 p.m. (NBC). 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 4 
Basketball 
(Leading college games) 

Clemson vs. Maryland. Clemson. S.C. 

Connecticut vs. Manhattan. Storrs, Conn. 

■ Indiana vs. Northwestern, Bloomington, Ind., 4.30 p.m. 
(Midwest regional; Sports Network, Inc.). 

Kentucky vs. Georgia Tech. Lexington. Ky. 

North Carolina vs. Wake Forest. Chapel Kill. N.C. 

North Texas State vs. Bradley. Denton, Texas. 

Oregon Stale vs. UCLA. Corvallis, Ore. 

St. John’s vs. George Washington, Mad. Sq. Garden, 
New York. 

Tulsa vs. Cincinnati. Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

West Virginia vs. Washington 8 Lee. Morgantown. W. Va. 
Western Kentucky vs. Murray Slate. Bowling Green, Ky. 
(Professional) 

■ Philadelphia at Detroit. 2 p.m. (NBC). 

Boston at Syracuse. 

Hockey 

■ Boston at New York. 2 pm. (CBS). 

Chicago at Toronto. 

Detroit at Montreal. 

Golf 

• All Star Golf, Lloyd Mangrum vs. Sammy Snead. Phoenix, 
Aiiz., 4 p.m. in each time zone (ABC). 

Horse Racing 

San Carlos Handicap. SSO.OOO, 3-yr.-olds & up, 7 f., 
Santa Anita. Calif. 

Skiing 

Louise Oryis Trophy Race, grand slalom, Manchester, Vt. 


Hockey 

Tonnto at New York. 

Horse Racing 

La Centinela Stakes. JIS.OOO. 3*yr.-old fillies, S f., Santa 
Anita. Calif. 

THURSDAY, JANUARY 9 
Baskelball 
(Leading college games) 

North Carolina vs. Virginia. Chapel Hill, N.C. 

Seton Hall vs. Cincinnali Mad. Sq. Garden, N.Y. 
(Professional) 

Minneaoolis at Syracuse. 

New York vs. Boston at Syracuse. 

Golf 

■ Bing Crosby’s National Pro-Amateur Tourney. SSO.OOO. Del 
Monte, Calif. (through Jan. 12. final day. CBS. S.30 p.m.). 
Hockey 

Boston at Detroit. 

Chicago at Montreal. 

FRIDAY, JANUARY 10 
Basketball 
(Leading college games) 

Brown vs, Princeton. Providence. 

College of the Pacific vs. San Francisco. Stockton, Calif. 
Southern California vs. Idaho. Los Angeles. 

Yale vs Pennsylvania. New Haven. Conn. 

(Professional) 

Detroit vs. Minneapolis at Philadelphia. 

New York at Cincinnati 
St. Louis at Philadelphia. 

Bewrling 

All-Star Match Bowling Tournament. S36.25S. Minneap- 
olis (through Jan. 19). 

Boxing 

■ Tony Anthony vs. Yvon Durelle. light heavyweights. 10 
• rds.. Mad. Sq. Garden New York. 10 p.m. (NBC). 

Rodso 

National Western Stock Show Rodeo, $30,500, Denver 
(through Jan. 18). 


Squosh Racquets 

Squash Racquets Singles Championship, Detroit (through 
Jan. 5). 

Track & Field 

Metropolitan AAU Indoor Championships, New York. 
SUNDAY, JANUARY 5 
Basketball 
(Professional) 

Cincinnati at New York. 

Detroit at St. Louis. 

Minneapolis vs. Boston at Providence. 

Syracuse at Philadelphia. 

Football 
(Bowl game) 

Hula Bowl. College All-Stars vs. Pros, Honolulu. 

Golf 

Women's Invitational. Sabring, Fla. (through Jan. 8). 

Hockey 

Boston at Chicago. 

Montreal at New York. 

Toronto at Detroit. 

MONDAY, JANUARY 6 
Baskelball 
(Leading college games) 

Kansas Stale vs. Minnesota. Manhattan. Xans. 

Notre Dame vs. Butler. Notre Dame. Ind. 

Oklahoma State vs. Cincinnati, Stillwater, Okla. 

■ Chico Vejar vs. Mickey Crawford, welterweights, 10 
rds., SL Nick’s, New York, 10 p.m. (DuMont). 

Golf 

Los Angeles Open, $40,000. final day. Los Angeles. 
Tennis 

West Coast Championships, St. Petersburg, Fla. 

(through Jan. 12). 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 7 



SATURDAY, JANUARY 11 
Basketball 

(Leading college games) 

Bradley vs. Houston. Peona. III. 

Connecticut vs. Holy Cross. Storrs, Conn, 

■ Duke vs. North Carolina State, Durham. N.C. (Sports Net- 
work, Inc.}.* 

Georgia Tech vs. Mississippi State, Atlanta. 

Indiana vs. Illinois, Bloomington. Ind. 

Iowa Stale vs. Missouri. Ames. Iowa. 

Kansas Stale vs. Nebraska. Manhattan, Kans. 

Kentucky vs. LSU, Lexington. Ky 

Maryland vs. North Carolina, College Park. Md. 

Portland vs. Seattle. Vancouvei Wash. 

Tulsa vs. Oklahoma Stale. Tulsa. Okla. 

UCLA vs. Idaho. Los Angeles. 

Utah vs. Utah State. Salt Lake City. 

West Virginia vs. George Washington, Morgantown. W. Va. 
• Wisconsin vs. Ohio State Madison. Wis., 4:30 p.m. (Mid- 
west regional: Sports Network, Inc.). 

(Professional) 

Boston at SI. Louis. 

Minneapolis at Detroit. 

■ Syracuse at Cincinnati, 1 p.m. (NBC). 

Football 

(Bowl game) 

■ Senior Bowl. North All-Stars vs. South All-Stars, Mobile, 
Ala.. 3 p.m. (NBC). 

Hockey 

Boston at Toronto. 

■ Chicago at Detroit. 2 o.m. (CBS). 

New York at Montreal. 

Horse Racing 

Sat^ Fernando Slakas, $25.000, 4-yr.-Dlds, 1 V,t m,, Santa 
Anita. Calif. 

SUNDAY, JANUARY 12 
Boskefball 
(Professional) 

Boston at Cincinnati. 

Detroit at Syracuse. 

Minneapolis at St. Louis. 

Philadelphia at New York. 

Football 
(Bowl game) 

■ Pro Bowl. NFL Eastern Stars vs. Western Stars, Los 
Angeles.3.45 p.m. (NBC). 

Hockey 

Detroit at New York. 

Montreal at Chicago. 

Toronto at Boston. 

*See local listing. 
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Everybody wants to ride in the new 
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ALL HAIL THE 


Joy overfiowed in Detroit when its *‘uncoachable” 
football team — unloved and unwanted in August 
— finally heat Cleveland for the pro championship 

by TEX MAULE 

I T WAS the last Sunday of 1957, but despite the season 
it was an absolutely perfect day to play football. The 
sun was shining, the air was almost balmy and the seams 
of Briggs Stadium in Detroit were near to bursting with the 
55,263 people who were willing to pay up to $10 apiece to 
watch their home-towm Lions play the Cleveland Browns 
for the national professional football championship. As 
these once shunned and unwanted Lions racked up touch- 
down after touchdown, it seemed that Briggs Stadium 
could hardly contain the civic joy, but that is getting 
ahead of the story. . . . 

Two days earlier on a cold, blowy midnight, a line of 
people on Michigan Avenue in downtown Detroit stretched 
off into the darkness. One man was wrapped in an old multi- 
colored quilt and another had a brown Army blanket 
draped tastefully over his shoulders. It w'as a good-natured 
line, and when a radio announcer asked the man in the 
quilt if he thought the Lions had a chance to win the fol- 
lowing Sunday, the man said at the top of his voice, “We’ll 
kill the Browns.” The line cheered and continued to wait 
patiently to buy tickets to the game. . . . 

Governor G. Mennon Williams wired the commissioner 
of the National Football League and earnestly asked that 
the Lion-Brown championship game be put on television 
since it was a sellout. Bell refused page 2:^). Represen- 
tative Thaddeus Machrowicz, of Detroit, wired the com- 
missioner and pleaded passionately that the game be put 

cc»i{ia tied 



HAPPY HEROES are Tobin Rote (abopeh who ran the ollenise, 
and Captain Joe Schmidt (right), who was mainstay of defense. 
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ALL HAIL THE LUSTY LIONS 

continued 

on television. Bell refused. A filling .station operator .spent 
S200 to have an outsize aerial put on his service station 
and entertained his customers with the telecast of the 
game, picked up from 75 miles away: he too watched and 
didn’t sell any gas. . . . 

That was Detroit before the Lions entertained the 
Browns. Like San Francisco the week before, when the 
Lions played the 49er.s for the right to be in the champion- 
ship game, Detroit was a hysterical city. (Juarterhack To- 
bin Rote was l>igger than General Motors. Coach George 
Wilson wa.s more important than the new Fords and Chrys- 
lers, and a ticket to t he championship game was about as val- 
uable as a Cadillac. . . . 

Detroit has always liked professional football. Detroit 
is a lusty, thriving, vigorous city and it has found a soul 
mate in the lusty, thriving, vigorous game. This year's De- 
troit Lions have endeared themselves to Detroit for a num- 
ber of reasons, some of them logical. 

Maybe the biggest reason was the innate American love 
of the underdog: the Lions fulfilled the role of underdog to 
a T. They started the season by losing a coach. Buddy 
Parker, the moody, intense man who had guided the club 
to two world championships, announced as the season was 
about to begin: “I have a situation here I cannot handle. 
This is the worst team in training camp 1 have ever .seen. 
The material is all right, but the team is dead. 1 don’t want 
to get involved in another losing season, so I’m leaving De- 
troit football. I'm leaving tonight.” He said this at a De- 
troit Lions boosters banquet, tlien stopped down from the 
podium and left. So the Lions had one big strike against 

them, and quite a few football fans figured the second strike 
followed immediately when tlie club named George Wilson 
as head coach to replace Parker. 

Wilson was a very pleasant chap. He had played end on 
the great Chicago Bear teams of the early ’40s, but he had 
never been more than a part-time coach for the Lions. He 
coached the ends and backs during the football season and 

then, during the rest of the year, he sold mill supplies and 
played golf and stuck pretty close to home and his five 


children. He was a big, dark man, quiet and gentle, and 
no one knew very much about him. Most people liked him, 
including the Lion players. But only a few people had any 
confidence in his ability to handle a head coaching job in 
the tough National Football League. 

The team which had prompted Parker to quit was a 
rowdy, gay, tough team. It didn’t take kindly to the stric- 
tures of training camp. It was led and typified by Bobby 
La\’ne. a chunky, blond quarterback who was arrested on 
a charge of tlrunken driving early in the season and acquit- 
ted later because the arre.sting officer ihy then the mo.st un- 
popular man in Detroit : admitted that Layne’s'l'exas drawl 
might have sounded like the slurre<l speech of a man in his 
cups. Tile Detroit trainer reacted to this odd bit of judi- 
cature by manufacturing a sign which read, “Pm not 
drunk. I’m ju.st from Te.xas.” The team thought that was 
very funny, and so did everyone else in Detroit. No one 
blamed Bobby Layne, becau.se, after all, Layne was the 
incomparable leader of the Lion.s, who performed miracles 
under pre.ssure and who was certainly entitled to a little 
off-field recreation. 

So. going into the season, Detroit’s Lions probably held 
the NFI^ record for adversity and perversity. But they won 
three of their first four games, and then, on the heels of 
crippling injuries, they began to lose. Finally Layne was 
injured in the next to the last game of the regular season, 
just when the Lions were moving along again, and every- 
one— except the Detroit fans— gave up. But Tobin Rote, 
last Sunday’s hero, took over Layne’s dutie.s with ()uiet 
competence, and the underdog Lions beat the Chicago 
Bears and the San Francisco 49ers and wound up in the 
championship game. Layne was out with a broken ankle; 
and Charlie .\ne, maybe the best tackle in the league, was 
out with a bad knee; and -Jim David, a key defensive hack, 
was a doubtful starter; but the Lions were in the cham- 
pionship game anyway. No one conceded them much of a 
chance except the Detroit fans. 

The man in the multicolored quilt w'ho shivered through 
the long, cold, blowy night in front of the Lion ticket of- 
fice was right. The Lions murdered the Browns. George 
Wilson, the quiet man no one knew very well, outcoached 
Cleveland’s Paul Brown, who is regarded by quite a few 



SHARPSHOOTING of Quarterback Tobin Rote was immea-surably 
aided by the keyed-up Detroit line. In this series of clo.seups it 


provides Rote with ample time to wind up for one of his long- 
er throws. He completed 12 of 19 throws for tour touchdowns. 



KONZ-5TERNATION REIGNS AGAIN IN BROWN DEFENSE AS STEVE JUNKER TAKES ROTE TD PASS 
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people in the business as the best coach in football. The 
crippled Lions battered the healthy, rested Browns into a 
state of shock in the first quarter and kept them there for 
the next three. They played with the tougli insouciance 
which is a trademark of this team, and they destroyed the 
poise of an opponent which had played the whole season 
with such calm efficiency. The men whom Buddy Parker 
had deserted in di.sgust because they could not be handled 
played brilliant football under the direction of Rote. 

The Detroit fans loved it. Two men in the bleacher seats 
stripped to the waist and danced in the aisles, deliriously. 
Joe Schmidt, the wide, blond young man who is probably 
the best linebacker in football and who is al.so a co-captain 
of the Lions, was waltzed around the field on the shoulders 
of the fans for dO minutes before be could escape to the 
dressing room. The crowd tried to break down the door to 
the Lion dressing room and nearly succeetled. 

Behind that door, the Lions took their overwhelming 
success with the tempered joy of old pros. 

"Cleveland isn’t a hard team any more,” said Schmidt, 
carefully. "They’re not as tough as they used to be when 
they had Graham and some of those other guys. They don’t 
hit as hard.” 

Aldo Forte, who is the line coach of the Lions, was ex- 
plaining the technique of victory. "We had four movies of 
the Browns,” he said. "We had the last four games they 
played against the Rams, the Cardinals, us, and the Giants. 
You look at the figures, the Browns have got a great pass 
defense, but you got to consider that they don’t have to 
look at any great passers in their division. Nobody like 
Tittle or Van Brocklin or Rote or Layne or Unitas. We 
noticed Van Brocklin hurt them pretty good in the Ram 
game. The Rams were picking on Don Paul and we fig- 
ured we could pick on him or on Ken Konz. We figured we 
could throw' short on Warren Lahr when we needed to, and 
we did. Then we sot up the long ones over Konz. Konz 
plays back pretty deep, but be likes to come up quick to 
cover on inside stuff, so we faked inside and got open be- 
hind him." 

Rote agreed. He was dres.sing in front of his locker, mov- 
ing slowly, tired but unmarked. "Jim Doran told me he 


could get behind Konz on a first down pa.ss,” he said. "We 
had set it up with the short ones and Doran got loose. It 
helps when you're not getting knocked on your back all the 
time, too. We got a real solid line, offense and defense. That 
defense carried us a hell of a long way this year.” 

Rote knows about getting knocked on his back. He risked 
life and limb passing for mediocre Green Bay Packers for 
most of his pro career. The Lions traded three good of- 
fensive linemen and a good back for Rote in July, after an 
emergency meeting of the coaching staff, General Manager 
Nick Kerbawy and President Edwin J. Anderson. 

“We played a defen.se like I never used before,” said 
Buster Ramsey, a bulky, rugged man who plots the Lion 
defenses. "We figured from the movies lliat the guy on the 
Browns who kills you is Ray Renfro, so we put two men 
on him all the time. That let Darrel Brewster, their end, get 
loose a few times, but Renfro only caught one pas.s all dur- 
ing llie game, and that one was only about U) yards. .And 
then our guys were really hitting in there and putting pres- 
sure on the pa.ssing of O’Conneil and Plum.” 

By now the players were dres.sed and slowly filtering out. 
Wilson walked over to the washroom and bathed his face 
in cold water. He looked tired as he watched the players 
leaving. 

"The big thing about them was they never quit," he 
said slowly. “I guess this is the fightingest team I ever saw. 
Maybe the layoff hurl the Browns some. I don't know. But 
they didn’t play a game they had to win during the last 
month, and we had to win four in a row to get to the cham- 
pionship. The.se guys never let up. I told them at the half 
today, ‘Remember last Sunday when you were behind 27- 
7 and won. The Browns can do the .same thing. It’s only 
31 7.’ And they didn’t let up at all. That’s the big thing 
about them.” 

He followed the players out of the dressing room, into 
the va.st gloom under the stands. A few fans were still 
standing by the door, shouting at the players. 

"Hey, coacher, you murdered ’em,” one yelled. Wilson 
nodded and smiled and walked away behind his players. 

Detroit wasahappycity,andno'.vtheonce-un wan ted Lions 
seemed bigger than the whole motor industry. end 
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A STAR IS BORN 

by WILLIAM F. TALBERT 


S PPX'TATORS at Kooyong edgprl for- 
ward in their seats. It'was match 
point in the first singles rubber of the 
19.57 Davis Cup challenge round. 

.\fter two and a half hours of titanic 
tennis, Mai Anderson of .'Vu.stralia had 
moved ahead 5 3 in tlie fifth set by 
breaking Barry MacKay's service, and 
now he led 40 30, needing only one 
more point for the match. MacKay 
had fought off two match points in the 
fourth set to win the .set and knot the 
natch. The crowd became tense and 
quiet. 

.-Vt ihi.s point ilacKay ambled over 
to m.v captain’s chair and in a calm, 
unflu.slered voice said: “Cap, I would 
like a new wrist band. Thi.s one i.s a 
bit loose.” 

MacKay adjusted the new band — a 
sweat-absorbing cloth band worn on 
the racket hand — and strode back to 
the base line to receive. Anderson 
cracked across another .service. .Mac- 
Kay returned. Anderson volleyed to 
MacKay’s backhand. MacKay re- 
turned it too high and Anderson sent 
a sharply-angled cro.ss-court place- 
ment. Set, match and first rubber to 
Australia. 

Fans ro.se to their feet and gave the 
playens a deafening ovation. It was 
obvious the applause was as much for 
the gallantly beaten MacKay a-s for 
the victorious Anderson. As .MacKay 
lumbered to the sidelines with that 
stiff-legged walk of his, head down and 
shoulders sagging, I saw large tears 
well up in his eyes. To save him pos- 
sible embarrassment 1 threw a towel 
over hi.s head. And I must cunfe.s.s, 
somebody should have thrown a towel 
over my head, too, as we both walked 
damp-eyed the full .5(1 yard.s to the 
dressing room. 

MacKay was beaten. Later that 
afternoon, reliable old Vic Seixas also 
went down in five hard sets to Austra- 
lian Champion Ashley Cooper, who at 
21 is 13 years his junior. The ne.xt day, 
our scratch doubles team — formed at 


the last minute on a desperate gamble 
— bowed to Anderson and Mervyn 
Rose in straight sets, anu Australia 
again had clinched the Davis Cup. 

But the campaign was far from a 
failure. On the final day Seixas, play- 
ing what he said would be his last 
Davis Cup jjiatch, w-on a battle over 
suffocating heat, aging legs and Mai 
.\nderson in five sets. The young Mac- 
Kay, already an idol to tennis-loving 
Au.stralia, took the court to cut down 
Cooper, the Wimbledon and/4^orest 
Hills runner-up, also in five 

The dramatic climax— making it the 
first time in Davis Cup history the four 
singles matches had gone five .set.s — 
empha.sized the extreme closeness of 
the tie. With one break- one tiny 
break in either of the two opening-day 
matches — today we might be hauling 
back the cup instead of talking and 
thinking about it. 

But the 1957 Davis .Cup challenge 
round will not be remembered for this 
trivial statistic. It will live — for Aus- 
tralians and .\mericans alike — in the 
stirring picture of Barry MacKay, the 
big, good-natured boy from Ohio, and 
the miracle fight he made against un- 
believable odri.s. 

CALM AND CONFIDENCE 

I do not know w’hen a player has 
been thrust into such a crucial and im- 
portant assignment wHh so little expe- 
rience and met the responsibility with 
such nerveless calm and confidence. 
The incident of the w-ri.sT band is sym- 
bolic of his fantastic attitude and ap- 
proach to the game. With match point 
against him he refused to feel he had 
only one or a couple more shots to 
make. So he asked for a new w-rist 
hand. He knew’ the match would go 
much longer. He thought w’e would 
eventually win. 

'fhe emergence of MacKay was the 
most heartening feature, from the 
American .standpoint, of the ill-fated 
Davis Cup campaign. On this seeming- 


ly awkward 6-foot-4 giant America can 
pin firm hopes for the future. Person- 
ally, 1 do not feel anybody will be beat- 
ing him in the next year nr so. 

I have a rather soft spot in my heart 
for MacKay. He hails originally from 
Cincinnati, my home town. He is a 
king-sized replica of Tony 'frabert, an- 
other Cincinnatian w’ho reached the 
tennis pinnacle. Like TrahHri . Bar ^y m 
has problems of mobility and aguity, 
but in his poweeiuTarm.s and shoulders 
he piy-’ksiiitfTrig dynamite. His service 
lg"one of the most powerful and de- 
structive in the game. 

Yet MacKay’s promise does not lie 
just in his equipment, w’hioh is good. 

It lies in hi.s temperament, which re- 
llected itself from the moment he was 
named to the team to the time he hit 
the ball which beat Cooper in the final 
match. In the dressing room after los- 
ing to Anderson, Barry could not re- 
strain his disappointment. Crying un- 
ashamedly, he apologized to all of us 
for not winning, as if he had let the 
team down, and then he blurted: “We 
will beat those .son.s of guns yet.” 

After losing in the doubles, MacKay 
came to the dre.ssing room and sought 
out Gardnar Mulloy, whose place he 
had taken. "I am sorry, Gar,” he said. 
‘T let you down.” 

Putting MacKay into the doubles as 
a partner of Seixas w’as the toughest 
decision I ever had lo make as Davis 
Cup captain. Gardnar is one of my 
oldest friends. We were doubles part- 
ners for years, four times U.S. cham- 
pions and ranked first in the country 
nine times. But I felt I had to gamble 
on the doubles after being two matches 
down, and I had to go with MacKay’s 
big service. 

MacKay w'on the hearts of Australia 
with Ills big game, relaxed altitude and 
refreshing court demeanor. “We shall 
be seeing a lot of that boy, and Hurry 
Hopmaii won’t like it,” was a common 
observation among .Melbourne citizen.'? 
after the matches. In his opening 



match MacKay was footfaulted seven 
times. He served 20 double faults. But 
not once did he glower at or complain 
to the foot-fault judge. He took it all 
in stride. 

Barry’s court mannerisms kept the 
Kooyong galleries in hysterics, but 
never once did they .seem faked or 
phony. He is not a Shake.spearean actor 
on the court. He is perfectly natural. 
Sometimes after he hit a shot, Barry 
would run up behind it until it landed, 
I'ke a golfer following a long putt into 
the hole. When he hit an important 
winner he would jump up and down 
in glee, like a kid with a new toy. When 
he scored the clinching point against 
Cooper, he threw his arms high in the 
air and did an Indian war dance. What 
delighted fans most, however, was the 
way MacKay would upbraid himself 
when he made a bad shot. “Barry,” he 
would yell at himself, within earshot of 
all. It never seemed corny. 

A HELPING OF CAKE 

MacKay is the perennial college 
sophomore. His dry humor spread an 
overcoat of good cheer over the team’s 
breakfast, lunch and dinner sessions. 
His pranks produced laughs, and in the 
team’s most trying times he helped 
keep tensions low and spirits high. It 
was not until two weeks before the 
challenge round that I told Barry he 
probably would have to play singles 
against the Australians. This is enough 
to freeze the sinews of any man. For 
young MacKay, who never had won a 
continued on page 53 



PITT’S TICKET TO THE 


The air ivasJuU of elbows avd ankles from coast to 
coast for hasketbairs anmial holiday tournaments, 
and quite possibly the ivorst team had the best player 


by JEREMIAH TAX 


AN' ICXTHAVACJANZA of sport to sur- 
feit the most demanding fan an- 
nually highlights the holiday season- 
bringing football’s Bowl games and 
basketball’s Christmas tournaments. 
For football it is the end of a year; for 
basketball, the beginning. 

Of the 60-odd major college basket- 
ball teams that played in the annual 
holiday tournaments across the coun- 
try last week, the University of Pitts- 
burgh may well have been the most 
inept. At the same time, it featured the 
skills of a chunky, cheerful young man 
who is ea.sily one of the finest players on 
any campus in the nation — Don I.eroy 
Hennon. Pitt split two games in New 
York’s Madison Square Garden, losing 
to Temple (76 71) and beating Man- 
hattan (71 66) as Hennon scored 65 
points; without Hennon, the Pitt team 
would hardly have rated tickets to 
ivatch the games. 

At the end of the first three weeks of 


IN KANSAS CSTY’S Big Eight tour- 
nament, Kansa.s’ Will Chamberlain is sur- 
rounded by three Oklahoma players, a typ- 
ical siluatiun fur Will. Kansas won 68-50, 
also beat Iowa State 55-48 in next round. 


the college season, Hennon was the 
country’s leading scorer with a 61.2 
average— ahead of such worthies as 
Kansas’ Wilt Chamberlain, Cincin- 
nati’s Oscar Hoberlson and Mississippi 
Stale’s Bailey Howell. To these three, 
he yields from nine to 16 inche.s in 
height; but neither to them nor to any 
other collegians this year does he yield 
savvy or schooling in the game of 
basketball. 

When Hennon was 7 years old, his 
grandfather Ernie hammered a ha.sket 
to the living-room door of their home 
in Wampum, Pa. Thereafter, little 
Don, his father, grandpa Ernie, several 
uncles and oldest sister Janice played 
basketball in the living room whenever 
they could get together. They ruined 
the living-room rug and almost ruined 
Mrs. Hennon’s disposition, but they 
gave the boy’s crackling reflexes and 
innate competitiveness some spirited 
workouts. Between that Wampum 

IN LOUISVILLE San Francisco’s ianky 
Art Day comes down with rebound in Blue- 
grass Festival game against Seattle won by 
Dons 60 51. S.F. later heal Ihe defending 
champions, Louisville, 62-55 for the title. 




living-room “gym” and the Pitt Field- 
house, Hennon has undergone the kind 
of training which would have made a 
good athlete of almost any boy. For 24 
years, his father has taught history and 
coached basketball at Wampum High. 
For 14 years, he has been principal as 
well. In a town of Wampum’s size — 
considerably less than 2,000 — the pub- 
lic-education system demands multi- 
purpose pedagogues, so Butler Hennon 
has also supervised athletics in the ele- 
mentary and junior high schools all 
that time. He starts boys in the third 
and fourth grades at basketball — on a 
regulation court but with volleyballs, 
which are somewhat smaller and light- 
er. There are varsity teams at all three 
levels of the school system and Don 
played for his father on each of these 
teams. In his senior year in high school, 
Wampum won the state championship 
in its class, and Don put the finishing 
touches on an alltime scoring record— 
2,676 points— that placed him ahead 
of such previous Pennsylvania products 
as Chamberlain and Tom Gola. Butler 
Hennon has records of his own; for 
eight years in a row now, Wampum has 
won its sectional title; over the past 
three years, its league won-lost figures 
are 116-6. 

“Here’s how Dad does it,” Hennon 
explained the other day. “He takes or- 
dinary sunglasses, knocks out the lenses 

IN NEW YORK California’s Bob Dal- 
ton battles for posses.?ion with NYU's Cal 
Ilamsey in Holiday Festival game won by 
Bears 96-65. In the next round California 
won overtime thriller from Dayton 60-55. 
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and tapes them up so you can’t see 
through them. A player wears them 
about halfway down his nose, so he can 
see ov'er them but not downward, and 
he dribbles the ball through an obstacle 
course of chairs — something like a ski 
slalom run. First with his left hand, 
then with his right, and he’s timed for 
each run so he can work on increa.sing 
his speed. Sometimes Dad would make 
us wear gloves at the same time, to de- 
velop control over the ball. What the 
exercise teaches is dribbling and ma- 
neuvering without watching the ball, 
so you can spot a free man and pass to 
him. Too many players look at the hall 
while dribbling and miss opportunities. 
In a squad scrimmage. Dad will make 
the defending team wear heavy ga- 
loshes— you know, the kind you have 
to buckle on. You really learn to slide 
with your man on defense that way, 
and when you take the galoshes off 
it’s so much easier. Restarts kids jump- 
ing rope every day in the early grades, 
to develop spring and balance, and 
throwing heavy medicine balls around 
to develop strength. He’s got a lot of 
other tricks— in addition to coaching 
the fundamentals, of course — and they 
all help.” 

That his father’s teaching and train- 
ing methods helped Hennon is self- 
evident. “Doc” Carlson. Pitt’s fiery, 
longtime basketball coach and present 


Director of Health Services for men, 
puts it this way: “Don Hennon is a 
triumph of pedagogy.” 

When Pitt’s team comes out on the 
court, Hennon— at 5 foot 8— seems 
lost among the 6-footers. He might be 
the water boy, helping to warm up the 
varsity. But w'hen he strips off his 
sweat suit to reveal a solid 18-5 pounds 
of smooth muscle, and when he starts 
throwing the ball at the basket from 
fantastic angles and with equally fan- 
tastic accuracy, it is clear that here in- 
deed is a triumph of coordination and 
teaching. Every rival coach has testified 
that it is next to impossible to contain 


him. A consensus summary reads thus: 
“When Hennon brings the ball up- 
court, he’ll take his shot right off the 
dribble without an instant’s hesita- 
tion if you lay off him the least bit. If 
you go after him, he’ll go around you 
so fast that you don’t even have lime 
to foul him. If you double-team him, 
he’ll get the hall to a free teammate.” 
Duquesne Coach Dudey Moore, the 
most astute judge of campus talent 
in the country, says; “If I had my 
pick of college players I’ve seen. I'd 
take Chamberlain first and Hennon 
second.” If this statement, made just 
conlinucd ou puye 55 


IN LEXINGTON North Carolina’s Lee 
Shaffer grabs rebound in Kentucky Invita- 
tional game with Minnesota that Tarheels 
won 73-67. Later beaten by West Virginia, 
Carolina came back to win in Dixie Clas-sic. 



IN OKLAHOMA CITY’S All-College 
tournament, Niagara ’.s Tom True.sdale 
sinks layup as Eagles beat Western Ken- 
tucky 77 74. Later, San Francisco won this 
tourney too, beating Oklahoma City 60-45. 



IN CHARLOTTE Clein.wn'.s Walt Gil)- 
bons is fouled as he shoots by .Alabama’s 
E. B. Hammer in Carrousel tournament 
game won by Tide 78-75. Alabama went 
on to defeat Louisiana Tech 63 42 lor title. 




EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


CHEERING TENNIS 

T hrp:k weeks ago when Bill Tal- 
bert spoke optimistically of his 
Davis Cup team (“The boys are sharp 
and getting sharper”) sounds of de- 
rision filled the tennis air from the 
Antipodes to the U.S. Talbert and 
Co. had crumbled almost hopelessly 
before managing to beat Belgium in 
the Interzone Finals, and the Ameri- 
can mixture of callow youth and hob- 
bling antiquity was given little chance 
of escaping a third consecutive shut- 
out at the hands of the Australians. 
The New York Times called the U.S. 
Davis Cup prospects a “Study in Fu- 
tility.” 

True, the United States failed to 
bring home the Davis Cup, but, as 
60,000 people who squirmed with fas- 
cination in Kooyong Stadium w’ill at- 
test, the U.S. team played some pretty 
cheering tennis. 

Twenty-two-year-old Barry Mac- 
Kay, who last June was only a 6 foot 
4-inch snarl of arms and legs when he 
graduated from the University of Mich- 
igan, proved that this country can still 
produce first-class young tennis players 
—and in so doing sent back an echo 
of encouragement to those who have 
been trying to build tennis back to its 
rightful position in this country. Al- 
though he had never played before 
more than a few hundred at any time 
in his life, he carried the best amateur 
in the world, Mai Anderson, to five sets 
before losing the opening singles (see 
page 12). On the final day he beat the 
Aussies’ No. 2 man, Ashley Cooper. 
In both matches MacKay rallied with 
a determination that was as significant 
as his blazing service. Meanwhile, Vic 
Seixas 34 and playing what may very 
well have been his last Davis Cup 
match, gave the U.S. a final wink of 
glory by beating Anderson 13-11 in 
the fifth set, apparently on desire 
alone. 

Welcome home; all is forgiven. 


SPORT IN SPACE 

QiNCE this magazine last went to 
^ press the mighty military arms of 
the U.S. have been tossing missiles 
through the stratosphere with all the 
purposive abandon of a quarterback 
caught with his score down in the last 
40 seconds of play. As one of these 
planetary passes sped skyward a sports- 
minded sunbather on a Florida beach 
suddenly rose like a tawny Venus from 
theseashells to shout at its flaming tail; 
"That’s the way to do it, baby! Go 
get ’em!” 

Whether or not this vocative body- 
English contributed materially to the 
first successful flight of the Air Force 
Atlas may never be known, but, in a 
time of pedagogical argument over the 
relative values of science and sport, it 
offers a healthy suggestion of inter- 
dependence. The lion’s share of respon- 
sibility for the world's future may now 
rest with those once dismissed with a 
snort as greasy -grinds, but the competi- 
tive spirit summoned up by a nation's 
cheerleaders still packs a propulsive 
wallop as potent as that of any lab- 
distilled fuel. 

Behind the chilling suggesition of the 
cold-blooded triumph of science in last 


week’s headlines was many a reassur- 
ing hint of burgeoning dependence on 
the sporting spirit. It was certainly no 
mere hunger for facts that prompted 
young Scott Crossfield, a husband and 
the father of five, to volunteer his serv- 
ices as the world's pioneer space trav- 
eler {see page 22). It w'as equally cer- 
tain, according to another man of pure 
science who figured in the week’s news, 
that Scott’s efforts and tho.se of his 
successors would be of little avail with- 
out the aid and succor of sport. One of 
the major problems of space travel, 
said Dr. George Mangun, a pioneer re- 
searcher in space survival, will be how 
to provide tlie traveler with sufficient 
opportunity for exercise. A leading psy- 
chologist went so far as to .suggest to 
the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science that no space- 
man should set forth on a trip to the 
stars without a spacewoman to keep 
him company. 

"Games that require a reasonable 
amount of exercise and include the op- 
portunity to hit something,” a psy- 
chiatrist told a group of Canadian doc- 
tors, "can help to relieve both ten- 
sion and anxiety.” However, the good 
doctor added, lest twitchy patients — 
and the nations of the world— lake to 


THEY SAID IT . . . 

• POWEL CRO.SLEY JR., owner nf ike Cincinnati Redlegs: "I’m liable to move 
the Redlegs. Every other club in the National League would love to see its move 
In New York." 

• FRANK LEAHY, when asked by a clerk in a Chicago hospital what occupation she 
should list on his admission card; "Just put dawn that I'm a traveling man." 

• SLATER MARTIN. St. Louis Hawks baskelball player, us giioted by Robert L. 
Byrnes in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat: "The toughest part of the job of guarding 
Bob Cousy w that it's suck a temptation to stand back and admire him." 

• FR.ANK SH.AUGHNESSY, president of the I nternulionul League, cominenling on a 
major league proposal to televise Sunday baseball games: "If they blanket us with 
television on Sunday, the best day we have, then we're finished." 

• EDDIE ARCARO. as reported by Joe Hyams in the New York Herald Tribune, 
reluctantty replying to a friend’s question if he were a millionaire: "1 am, unless I 
got short-changed during the past 24 hours." 
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cuffing each other with too much en- 
thusiasm, it is important that the 
games be played “just for fun.’’ 

CALL VICTOR 6-5713 

W ITH Frank Lbahy eliminated for 
reasons of health, the search for 
a big-name football coach to succeed 
Paul (Bear) Bryant at Texas A&M is 
right back w'here it w-as when Bryant, 
the old character builder, first an- 
nounced that he w'as returning to his 
alma mater, Alabama. 

Texans, who are accustomed to get- 
ting anything that money can buy, 



are now beginning to wonder not what 
is wrong with Texas (for, of course, 
nothing is), but what kind of perverse 
fate is fouling up the football situa- 
tion. Prior to the unhappy findings 
of Leahy’s physician (his condition 
does not affect normal activity, but is 
said to be unequal to the rigors of 
coaching), two other big names had 
been approached. Duffy Daugherty 
found he could not tear himself away 
from Michigan State. Red Sanders of 
UCLA was told what grateful Texas 
A&M alumni could do for a coach in 
the way of oil deals and stock market 
tips to supplement the walking-around- 
money salary of $15,000 a year. San- 
ders seemed to be tempted, but (call 
him a sentimentalist if you like) when 
he went back home to Los Angeles, he 
began to speak almost tearfully of his 
duty. While he w'as regaining his com- 
posure, he hadn’t the strength to pro- 
test against a raise in pay, a raise in 
expense money, a new .station wagon 
every year and $1,000 a year for its 
upkeep. 

Kow the stage was cleared for Frank 
Leahy, and he swiftly made the pre- 
ceding actors in the piece look like bit 
players in the Late Late Show. Leahy 
liked what he heard, made no effort to 
conceal the fact that he was interested. 

But first, Leahy let the air fill itself 
with rumors. Then there leaked out a 
tantalizing fragment of a phone con- 
versation in which Mrs. Leahy was said 
to have told a friend: “I'm going to 
love living in Texas.” And then: 

Scene: The Leahy home in Long 
Beach, Indiana. Time: Christmas Eve. 
Soft strains of “It came upon the mid- 
night clear” are heard in the back- 
ground. The father laden with gifts 
hurrying down the icy path to the door 


and then his legs suddenly skidding 
out from under him, the gifts flying. 

Scene: The ho.spital in Michigan 
City, Indiana. Coach Leahy abed, a 
leg held aloft by pulleys, a broken 
ankle in plaster cast. Statement in re- 
sponse to statement by Dr. M. T. Har- 
rington, president of Texas A&AI, to 
effect that Leahy will be new head 
coach and athletic director; “It is 
99''; definite. I will know as soon as I 
have had a physical checkup. I couldn't 
go back to coaching without doing 
that because 1 had some serious trou- 
ble.” It was a stomach disorder that 
forced Coach Leahy to resign at Notre 
Dame in 1953. 

Scene: A room in Chicago’s Passa- 
vant Hospital. Coach Leahy, sitting 
up in chair, explains decision to get 
physical checkup: “While I was con- 
ferring with Texas A&M officials, one 
of the athletic board members. Doc 
Doherty, looked me right in the eye 
and said, ‘Coach Leahy, are you cer- 
tain you are physically able to han- 


dle this job?’ I got to thinking . . .” 

The suspense mounts. As laboratory 
tests proceed, Coach Leahy says he 
will name his old Notre Dame assistant, 
Bob McBride, as No. 2 man at Texas. 
Leahy to be head coach, but in three 
years’ time hoping to turn the active 
coaching over to McBride, retaining 
the post of athletic director him.self. 

Meanwhile, in Texas, the sport.s- 
wrilers revel in the absorbing byplay 
up north. It comes out that Leahy’s 
salary would be $16,000 a year as 
against Bryant’s .$15,000, but as with 
Bryant, Leahy's would be a salary 
with a fringe on top, all sorts of fringo.s 
really, a house, business deals and 
television shows. 

As the drama draws to a close, the 
question hangs agonizingly in the air 
like a soap opera teaser: “Will labora- 
tory tests show Coach Frank Leahy is 
physically able to face the rigors of 
big-time coaching? Tune in tomorrow, 
same time.” 

cotitin7icd 


PATTERSON MAY GO TO LONDON TO FIGHT 

—News Item 



Is there no better disk to put be/ore the king? 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 

contin lied 

Leahy, in a confident aside, muses: 

“I have been asked if I will attempt 
to schedule a game with Notre Dame. 

I can only say that it is an honor for 
any team to have a place on Notre 
Dame's schedule. I would be delighted 
to see such a game arranged. 

“Have I kept up my contacts that 
may bring promising pro.spects to 
Texas? I have, indeed. It is not un- 
likely that some lads from the Middle 
West will now decide to enroll at Texas 
A&M. That will be fine with me and 
with the Texas A&M authorities. I un- 
derstand there were seven lads from 
outside Texas on the 1957 squad.” 

The curtain is about to fall. The re- 
sults of the laboratory tests arrive. 
The news is bad — for Leahy and for 
everyone who likes exciting football, 
whether they approve of Leahy meth- 
ods or not. 

Frank Leahy .says he is “deeply dis- 
tressed.” He wonders if Texas A&M 
would consider him for athletic director 
with McBride as head coach. In Flor- 
ida, Dr. Harrington shakes his head. 
“We’re looking for a coach,” he said 
after the Gator Bowl game which was 
Bear Bryant’s farewell. 

What now? Who next? Well, there 
is Forest Evashevski at Iowa, Jack 
Curtice at the University of Utah, 
Floyd Schwartzwalder at Syracuse. 
Maybe Carl Snavely, the Gray Fox 
who turned his back on the big time to 
coach low-pressure football at Wash- 
ington University in St. Louis. Any 
one of them conceivably might listen 
to the Texas tale. 

For all other candidates, the post 
address is Texas A&M, College Sta- 
tion, Texas. Phone: Victor 6-5713. 

KADAR’S HUNGARY 

B kfoke a capacity crowd of 90,000 
in Hanover’s Niedersachsen Sta- 
dium last week a Hungarian soccer 
team, described as “mediocre” by local 
sportswriters, went down to humiliat- 
ing defeat by West Germany. The fate 
of the Magyar dribblers and the ad- 
jective applied to them were both char- 
acteristic of what has happened to 
Hungarian sports in the year since 
Magyar Olympians competing at Mel- 
bourne made of their athletic prowess a 
symbol of the lifc-and-death struggle 
taking place in their homeland. 

Only a few more than half of the 
100 athletes who went to Australia 
ever returned to Hungary. More than 
a score came to America, found jobs 


and a new life (see 19th HOLE). Those 
who went home found the atmosphere 
drastically changed by a once-bitten 
Red government that had grown more 
than twice shy. De.spite what seemed 
to be a determined effort to make po- 
litical capital of their returning heroes 
and to organize an efficient sport ma- 
chine on the Soviet style around them, 
the Kadar government bore down hard 
on would-be athletes. 

Many of Hungary’s top performers 
have been benched — or worse — for po- 
litical unreliability. Lesser figures have 
found little encouragement to climb to 
the top. Top stars who once spent al- 
most the entire year training luxurious- 
ly on salaries equal to those of the 
nation’s doctors and engineers found 
themselves faced with the need to earn 
a living at workaday jobs. 

“Now,” said an ex-Olympic star in 
Vienna last week, “the sports clubs get 
only half as much money as they used 
to, and athletes’ stipends have been 


cut from 800 to 400 forints a month.” 
Beyond these privations, the jittery 
government has to a great extent de- 
prived potential athletic stars of the 
finest incentive of all— -the chance to 
get away from Hungary. 

NEVER ASK A STRANGER 

A BASKETBALL OFFICIAL named Mel 
Ross, whose home base is Oklaho- 
ma City, flew from San Francisco to 
Denver the other day to work a game 
between Drake University and the Air 
Force Academy. Over a coffee at the 
airport a stranger gave him directions 
to the academy. Following the advice, 
Ross paid .$6 for a bus ticket for the 
72- mile trip to Colorado Springs, then 
rented a car for $20 to drive out to the 
academy site. There he got a fine un- 
crowded view of the academy’s ulti- 
mate home, now under construction 
and scheduled to be ready for the air- 
men in the fall of 1958. The basketball 


“They sure gave it Ike old college try.” 
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game, a foreman pointed out. was being 
played at the academy’s temporary 
layout in Denver. 

Ros,s called Denver, said he was on 
his way. Still in his hired car, he roared 
down the highway, was promptly ar- 
rested for speeding and fined $104. 

Ross never did make the game. Too 
bad, too, because the $65 fee would 
have been at least something toward 
the day’s expenses: a total of $195.10 
—including the cup of coffee at the 
airport. 

SAX OPENS STRONG 

W HILE most basketball coaches are 
content merely to win the old ball 
games, Saxon Cameron fSax) Elliot of 
Los Angeles State is not. A successful 
campaign for Elliot is indicated less by 
his won-lost record (20-11 last season) 
than by the number of fresh ideas he 
can bring to the game. 

This sea.son Sax ha.s opened strong. 
His latest idea is a “remote control’’ 
referee who watches the game via 
closed-circuit television from the safe- 
ty and quiet of a nearby room and 
booms out his calls and whistle blasts 
over a public-address system. Elliot 
tried it out the other day but it was 
not a pronounced success. The TV 
cameraman, unfortunately, was no 
sports expert. He had trouble following 
the ball but got many excellent shots 
of the spectators. Elliot hopes eventu- 
ally to eliminate human failure by 
having three fixed cameras which will 
take pictures of the entire court. 

Of course, the remote-control referee 
is only an electronic refinement of El- 
liot’s old device of hanging an official 
from a painter’s chair over the center 
of the court, or suspending one above 
each backboard. The reasoning behind 
this particular, even perilous, experi- 
ment was that the referee would there- 
by be able to spot fouls his grounded 
counterparts missed. The scheme was 
short-lived. For one thing, the official 
spent the early part of the game won- 
dering if he was going to stay up and 
neglecting the action below. For an- 
other. once accustomed to his perch, he 
called too many fouls and was a sitting 
duck for the wrath of the fans. Towards 
eliminating this condition, incidental- 
ly, Elliot once suggested that officials 
wear earplugs so they would not be 
disturbed by booing and catcalls. 

But Elliot’s main concern is to elim- 
inate the pre.sent advantage of the tall 
man. “I have always felt,” he has said, 
"that a little man should have an 
equalizer in this game. And I always 
felt the way to get some sensible rules 


in the book was to try something to 
get around the big boys.” 

One year, when Elliot’s team had 
to play an opponent with a decided 
height advantage, he built up the soles 
of his athletes’ shoes with as much as 
six inches of rubber until each player 
was exactly the same height as the 
man he was to play against. His arti- 
ficially elevated team played very well 
for one half hut then the glue w'hich 
secured the platform soles to the shoes 
began to lose its cohesiveness and so 
did the team. 

Among Elliot’s other antigoon in- 
ventions — not all of which, of course, 
have gone beyond his busy mind — 
have been moving backboards “so the 
big man couldn’t just stand under a 
basket and make it a skeet shoot”; 
rotating hoops; and two baskets and 
backboards, one at 14 feet for those 
over 6 feet to aim at, the other at the 
regulation 10 feet. 

Elliot’s interest in the dynamics of 
color has also prompted him to paint 
the basketball bright orange, and to 
stripe it and polka-dot it and to tinker 
with fluorescent uniforms. 

But the most celebrated achieve- 
ment of Elliot's career came on the 
night John Barber scored 188 points. 
That was several years back, when 6- 
foot T-inch Bevo Francis of tiny Rio 
Grande College was scoring as many 
as 116 points a game. Elliot claimed 
that Francis was just a good player 
who was fed the ball whenever a bas- 
ket was imminent, that Rio Grande 
played mediocre opposition and that 
what resulted was a decided mockery. 

Elliot therefore selected Barber, an 



LITTLE WILLIE DEPT. 

Little Willie, new to skLs, 

Tried to schuss between two trees; 
Said tVillie’s sister with a smirk, 

I rather thought it wouldn’t work, 
—Conrad Diekmann 


ordinary 6-foot 6-inch player, and ar- 
ranged that he be fed the ball at every 
scoring opportunity when LA State 
played feeble Chapman College. State 
won 232 to 78 with Barber shooting his 
head off. 

Elliot never followed it up. “The 
point was,” said Sax, “that feeding 
Barber the ball would have gotten us 
killed by a good team. He would have 
scored 100 points but they would have 
scored 200.” 

BEGINNERS’ BUCK 

A TEN'dkrfoot hunter from Balti- 
more brought a curious problem 
the other day to Graydon Dunlap, a 
state game checker in western Mary- 
land. He had his deer all right, he told 
Dunlap, but he hadn’t shot it, he had 
captured it. Could he check out a live 
deer? 

Curious, Dunlap stepped outside the 
game station to have a look. Then he 
gave his ruling; the prize would have 
to be returned. It wasn’t a deer, he told 
the city boy gently; it was a goat. 

SATURDAY’S STEPCHILDREN 

W HEN the last of the Christmas tur- 
key has been consumed and the 
worst New Year hangover is done, the 
football buffs of the nation gather over 
America’s banquet tables to talk of 
Army and Harvard and Texas A&M, 
of unbeatable but beaten Oklahoma 
and other great and famous teams. 

Last week, fired uith just as much 
enthusiasm, a handful of buffs got to- 
gether to munch on gridiron fry so 
small that few had ever heard of them. 
They were the men of the Grid Seer- 
sucker League whose purpose is to keep 
the competitive fires burning on the 
gridirons of those they call Saturday’s 
Stepchildren. 

The GSL cares less for Yale than for 
Redlands, less for SMU than for Ca- 
tawba and Friendship and Hope and 
Tougaloo Southern Christian and the 
College of Puget Sound. 

Last week at its award banquet the 
league singled out as “the most neg- 
lected” footballers of tlie year, the stal- 
warts of Ouachita College, the pride 
of Arkadelphia, Ark., who 10 times 
in 1957 marched against the foe to 
the utter indifference of the nation 
at large. 

With compassion beyond that of 
most fans, they even be.stowed a spe- 
cial award on Assistant Coach Gerald 
Brittain of Pittsburg State Teachers 
of Kansa.s, who was felled by a goal- 
post during a practice session. 
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VITAL STATISTICS 

As the world’s turning brought the new year, vital statis- 
tics almost crowded the traditional avalanche of other 
year-end statistics off the sports pages. Official earned run 
averages, yards gained rushing and won-lost records seemed 
pale, for instance, when compared with a marriage, the 
birth of twins and an engagement that, well, wasn’t quite. 



A QUEEN’S DAUGHTER is Daylc Coumbe of Sun Marinr), 
Calif.— at 11 old pnough to follow her mother’s precedent and fill 
a role in Pasadena's annual Rose Bowl pageant on New Year'.? Day. 
Dayle’s mission: to ride on the Quaker Oats float, <lressed as a little 
ballerina dreaming of the day she will perform in Siruii Lake. Ad- 
miring her daughter’s costume is Mrs. Cheryl Walker Coumbe, 
Rose Queen of the 1938 bowl game (California 13, Alabama Oi. 
Mrs. Coumbe’s brief reign brought her a measure of fame. The day 
after the game she was signed by Paramount and a six-year film ca- 
reer followed, including a starring role in the wartime hit, Stage 
Door Canteen. She is married to Dr. Jay E. Coumbe, head of the 
radiology department at Covina Hospital, is an enthusiastic gar- 
dener— she landscaped her own yard - and shoots golf in the 90s. 
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AN ENGAGING YARN was the news .story that Paul 
Hornung, Green Bay Packer back, had sent an engagement 
ring insitle a football as a Christmas present to Pat Mowry 
(rthooei.a Los Angeles TV actress and former Miss New Hamp- 
shire. Hornung said it wasn’t so. ‘T don't think it was very 
funny,” he said, “although I laughed when I heard about 
it.” Wailed Pat: “This whole thing has made me so sick, 
T ju.si feel like taking some pills and going to bed." She 
blamed the report on ‘‘this girl who came in from Las Vegas 
. . . really a nowhere character. . , , I've been out with 
Elvis Presley and all, but it hurts because I really am in 
love with Paul. T mean, I haven't dated any other fellow.” 





/I 


TO THE CHURCH on time is Don Larsen, Yankee right-hander 
and onetime Playboy of the Baseball World, who, or so they once said, 
feared nothing but too much sleep. Larsen, 28, celebrated for pitching 
the only perfect game in World Series history, was married at Ben- 
son, Minn, to Corrine Audrey Bruess, 26, a former airline stewardess. 




A BUMPER CROP of babies, the best 
of all possible Christmas presents, ar- 
rived in the households of the Bobby 
Morrows (left), Mickey Mantles fo6t)w’i 
and Ray Crones {rigbi). At Joplin, Mo. 
Merlyn Mantle gave birth to a husky 
7-pound 15-ounce boy — her third — who 
was named Billy after Mickey’s buddy 
and former Yankee teammate, Billy Mar- 
tin. Martin, whose real name, incidentally, 
is Alfred Manuel, was on a deer hunting 
irip with Mantle in Texas when the baby 
arrived. It was twins at Abilene, Texa.s 
for Jo Ann Morrow, wife of the 1956 
Olympic triple gold medal winner: Viki 
Jo [left), 5 pounds 4';> ounces, and Ron 
Floyd, 5 pounds 11 ounces. “That boy 
does everything first class,” said Bob- 
by’s track coach, Oliver Jackson. Joan 
Crone, whose husband pitches for the 
San Francisco Giants, had a daughter, 
Mary Ellen (7 pounds 6 ounces', at Wind- 
sor, Conn, Peering curiously from the 
arms of Papa is 15-month-old Carol Anne. 
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Bert Bell, who said '*No” 

T he boss of the National Football 
League is a short, fat man with a 
will of iron. If and when he has made a 
decision it is useless to attempt to 
change his mind, either by threat or 
persuasion. Even if, like G. Mennen 
iSoapy) Williams, you happen to be 
the governor of Michigan. 

Governor Williams learned this last 
week after Bert Bell announced that 
there would be no Detroit area TV of 
the Detroit Lions-Cleveland Browns 
championship game (.see p<i(je H), even 
though the Detroit stadium was sold 
out. Joined by other Michigan politi- 
cos bright enough to see that a fan is 
nothing more or less than a voter. 
Soapy wired Bell urging him to recon- 
sider ‘‘in the interest of the sport.” 

Detroit newspapers, which, like 
Soapy and his fellow otT.ceholders had 
not complained all year about the 
weekly blackout of the beloved reader- 
voter-fan, took up the cry. Papers sold 
like 50-yard-line tickets and the issue 
quickly became the Case of the People 
vs. Bert Bell. ‘‘Hundreds of thousands 
of Detroit fans are being snubbed,” 
cried the Detroit Times in a front-page 


Scott Crossfield, who said, "It’s my calling’’ 


E ver since it became apparent that 
the U.S. will, sooner or later, dis- 
patch some of its citizens on voyages of 
discovery in space, the mails to Wash- 
ington have been bearing a steady 
stream of applications. A few offer to 
trade great risk for wealth lone man 
wants $2 million plus a carefree year to 
spend it), l)ut most applicants are mo- 
tivated by simple patriotism. Among 
these sober volunteers are teen-agers, a 
young woman schoolteacher from New' 
England, ex-soldiers and a Greek immi- 
grant who wants to “repay America for 
great opportunity.” But the first U.S. 
spaceman— the first spaceman, proba- 
bly, of any nationality, has already 
been chosen. He is a slim, black-haired 
civilian test pilot named Scott Gross- 
field and his selection was based on one 
unemotional factor— professionalism. 

Crossfield w'as deemed the man best 
suited to fly North American’s experi- 
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mental rocket plane X 15. His accept- 
ance was equally unemotional. But in 
the next few months he may neverthe- 
less become one of earth’s greatest ad- 
venturers— and sportsmen. When he is 
dropped from a mother plane the tiny 
rocket ship will shoot straight up at 
fantastic speed and carry him to true 
space, perhaps a hundred miles high. 
Eventually, for a time, he will experi- 
ence weightlessness. Then he must at- 
tempt-after falling back to atmos- 
phere capable of supporting his w’ings 
again— to glide to a landing. 

Crossfield is a quiet intellectual and 
a family man— he has five children. 
Why is he willing to assume such enor- 
mous risk? “It is my calling,” he told 
the Sew York Herald Tribune’s Stew- 
art Alsop. 

“If you w’ant to do big things,” he 
ended diffidently, “you must accept 
an element of risk.” 


MEN AND 


to the governor 

editorial. Bill Ford, a vice-president of 
the Ford Motor Company and a direc- 
tor of the Lions, was appealed to in be- 
half of the entire population of Detroit 
(without tickets, that is), whether 
auto workers or not. The people’s case 
against Bert Bell came ridiculously 
close to declaring Detroit football a 
public utility. 

By late Friday, Williams had re- 
ceived no answer from Bell, who by 
this time had arrived in Detroit and 
nestled comfortably in the presidential 
suite at the Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel. 
But Williams knew what the silence 
meant. Said his legal adviser, Alfred B. 
Fitt: “I’m afraid lie’s within his legal 
rights.” 

Bell had the last word: “I don’t be- 
lieve there is any honesty in selling a 
person a ticket and then, after you’ve 
taken his dollars, decide to put the 
game on television where he could have 
seen it for nothing. I’ve been con- 
demned for a lot of things, but this is 
the first time I’ve been condemned for 
being honest. As long as I have any- 
thing to do with this league, home 
games won't be televised. Period.” 



THEIR DECISIONS 



Ben Kerner, who said, ' 

I N' MID-XOVEMBER, Ben Kerner, 
owner of the St. Louis Hawks pro- 
fessional basketball team, noted the 
enthusiasm of his players for a new, 
flashy sports coat worn by Teammate 
Bob Pettit. The Hawks then had a so- 
so 4-5 record and Kerner w'anted to 
stir them up. 

“You fellows win five straight,” he 
said, “and I’ll buy all 12 of you new 
sports coats.” 

So they won five straight and Ker- 
ner paid for the coats. 

“Iv<'t‘s keep this going,” said Kerner. 
“You win tomorrow night in Detroit, 
and I'll buy sports shirts to boot.” 
They did. 

On November 28 the Hawks won 
again, at home. Kerner set new ground 
rules. “After a streak of five, only road 
games count. Beat Minneapolis on the 
30th and I’ll buy slacks.” 

The Hawks lost their slacks in Min- 
neapolis: 118-113. They won their next 
game, but then lost three in a row. 

“The slacks are out,” said Kerner. 
“I’m superstitious: they broke our last 
streak. You win five in a row and I’ll 
buy shoes.” 


I’M buy” 

On December 15 the Hawks beat 
Minneapolis for their fifth straight and 
won their shoes. 

“Okay, now the slacks,” said Ker- 
ner. “Beat Detroit on the 17th.” 

The score: St. Louis 106, Detroit 99. 
The Hawks got their slacks. They were 
leading the league by 8'o games and 
Kerner had now spent more than $100 
per man on clothes. But how could 
he quit? 

“Okay, sweaters,” he said. “You 
beat Syracuse on the 21st and I’ll 
spring for sweaters all around.” 

The Hawk.s .set a new league record 
of 146 points in beating Syracuse — and 
in winning sweaters, of course. 

Kerner got a breather with the next 
game. The Hawks beat Minneapolis at 
home. By this time the players’ wives 
were feeling slighted. So Kerner prom- 
ised hats and handbags if the streak 
remained unbroken. 

Well, last Thursday night Detroit 
came to St. Louis and broke the string. 

“And a good thing, too,” says Ker- 
ner. “After satisfying their wives, 
those guys were talking about curs 
next!” 


Casey Stengel, who was envious 



FEET ON DESK and nviulh wide open, Casey Stengel sample.s 
an executive posture in the Gleniiule (Calif.' Naiitmal Bank, 
which opened last week with Casey a director. Spoute*d Stengel, 
on learning the hank had a bookkeeping machine which did the 
Work of eight men: “I ought to have one of those in my outfield.” 


Frank Leahy, who regretted 



ANKLE IN CAST from a fracture suffered on Christmas Eve, 
Frank Leahy is attended by Nurse Joan Graver in Chicago, await- 
ing an examination to determine whether he could take a coach- 
ing job at ’Pexas A&M l.sec imijp 17''. The verdict: coaching would 
endanger his health. Brooded Leahy: “I am deeply distressed.” 
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WONDERFUL WORLD continued 




SURFEIT OF 
SQUASH 


T dwiikadku Stephkn' \'ehsla(;e. an 18- 
ypar-old Princeton freshman from Hav- 
erford, Pa., is a young s(iuash star of unusual 
promise. In an indoor racquets game known 
for its speed ami intricacy lie is displaying 
style exceptional for his age though umler- 
standable in light of his background. When 
he was T Stephen began to swing a siiuasb 
racquet at the Main Line’s Merion Cricket 
Club, a tjuietly intense organization that has 
produced more than its share of national 
sejuash champions. Steplien dreams of being 
national clnimpion him.self, and is showing 
that some day he may well be. But it is 
doubtful that he will ever face a day as try- 
ing as last Friday in Manhattan when he 
j)layetl four matches in two tournaments at 
two separate clubs. From early morning until 
late afternoon lie shuttled between the 
Princfc’lon C'Uib and the University Clul). 17 
Itlocks apart, played the first two rounds 
of the National -Junior Champion.ship and 
tlie semifinal and final round of the -dth 
Annual Invitation Intercollegiate Cham- 
pionshij). Later in the holiday week he 
became National Junior Champion for 
the third straight year, but on that fre- 
netic Friday, as pictureti liere, young Ste- 
phen t'ehslage enjoyed a surfeit of sfiiiash. 

I’HOTOdUAI’H.S BY CAKHY WIVUUKAND 





SEMIFINALS: a con fident Vehslag« overpowers Oliver StaHord. Williams senior and second-ranked collegian. 3-0, to win way to college finals 


^ P.M.: A famished Vehslage enjoys Junior tournament banquet at Princeton Club 
11 P.M«: A sleepy Vehslage waits for day's last taxi ride on his road to bed 
JANUARY 6. 1956 


FINALS: A weary Vehslage, 




Sports Illust7'ated South: 
a 20-page compendium of vacation 
delights beginning here with 
the Travel Editor’s guide to some 

ODD BIRDS 


S o MANY uooKF.RiBS havy sprung up across the 6,000- 
inile banana belt stretching from Maui to Martinique 
tiiat a sun-speker heading south in winter must decide just 
what sort of bird he really is. To ease the problem of select- 
ing a place to roost until the icebergs melt. 1 have classi- 
fied migratory types in a pocket-sized directory known as 
Sutton's Sunlit Siillahus and While purebred 

types are indeed rare — most sun-seekers are hybrids— a 
man who recognizes his own personality in the tables that 
follow should have no trouble making the burnishment fit 
the clime. 

THE IU)T()-B0I)Y-Iili01LER 

The garden variety of wintertime toaster is, of course, 
the Roto-Body-Broiler. He sports the luminous look of a 
man who spent 14 years on the bridge of the freighter 
China l.adij .sailing fortnightly between Penang and Man- 
dalay. Tf the truth be known, he had a February week in 
Barbados, which he has parlayed into a winterlong tan by 
hiding under the barbershop sun lamp. The mere thought 
of losing his tan makes him feverish. For the Broiler a sun- 
burn bas twin rewards. First, a winter week’s relaxing in 
the South can camouflage three months’ winter dissipation 
up North. Second, there is that ex(]ui.site moment when, 
having returned to the frozen wa.stes, he stands silently 
in the office until some miserable paleface finally asks, 
“Good God. man, where did you get that tan?” 

Koto-Body-Broilers roast the corpus in two ways, requir- 
ing the touristologist to subdivide the Broiler into two 
categories. The first, or inert Broiler, is the SUN FLOPi’Kit. 
He throws himself down at the sight of the first palm frond. 
His equipment is simple; all he needs is oil, shorts, a white 
plastic nose guard and a ticket south. He nests on the 
settees strewn around Miami Beach swimming pools, on 
the noiseless beaches of the Caribbean’s Caneel Bay, -along- 
side the swimming pools appended to the pink palaces of 
Palm Springs, or on tlie sands of Waikiki. If he stirs, it is 
only for periodic basting and to toast himself evenly on 
both sides. In short, his motto is Go Now, Peel Later. 

A Flopper, when wound up, becomes a SUN Hori’KR. Tlie 
Hopper wants to tan, but he can’t lie still. He toasts while 
trolling for tuna ofl' Hawaii, while pursuing the bonefish in 
the flats off Bimini, while stalking rare birds in the Ever- 
glades. He'll walk a fairway backw'ards to keep his face in 
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IN FLIGHT 


LOWER-KATITUDI'; 



the sun and, like all Roto-Body-Broilers, come Departure 
Day, he is the man who stands on the ramp until they shut 
the plane door, chin upturned to the bountiful heavens, 
getting his last licks before flying away home. 

THE DAWN-TO-DUSK DOER 

Sometimes mistaken for the Sun Hopper, this type is in 
the sea before breakfast, on the links before lunch, on the 
courts before tea and in the sack before 9. All he needs, 
really, is a pair of sneakers. He has liniment, will travel. But 
he hops powr le sport and, if he happens to get sunburned 
enroute, fa ra. The Doer inhabits the Arizona ranches, 
arising before the sun for breakfast rides into the purple 
canyons. He pulls lead paddle on the outriggers of Waikiki, 
and he is first off the tee of the Mid-Ocean Club in Ber- 
muda. Tomorrow he may be back in the office, so he gath- 
ers his Charley horse while he may. 

THE DUSK-TO-DAWN OGLER 

The Ogler is the compleat spectator sportsman. He won- 
ders why Dawn-to-Dusk Doers spend the whole day jump- 
ing all over the place when they could sit comfortably 
and watch someone else jump all over the place. He, for 
instance, has been up late watching the wheels in Havana, 
watching the floor show at Don the Beachcomber’s, watch- 
ing the limbo dancers in Jamaica. Tomorrow he will consult 
the morning line— in the afternoon. He will have breakfast 
at Hialeah. The only thing that will get the Dusk-to-Dawn 
Ogler out of bed before the day is half shot is the prospect 
of a spectacular day of girl watching by the pool. He thinks 
the bullfights in Mexico are dandy. They don’t start till 4. 

THE FREE-PORT FREEBOOTER 

Perhaps the easiest type to spot, the Free-Port Freeboot- 
er is a scavenger who inhabits the duty-free metropolises 
of the West Indies and is often found boarding a plane or 
ship carrying five bottles of duty-free rum and a huge 
woven basket bulging with bongo drums, mahogany salad 
bowls, an old coconut, a conch shell and a set of English 
bone china. Recently some types have been given to carry- 
ing rumba or calypso boxes, hollow wooden crates fitted 
with steel teeth which when twanged go “Bloom! Bloom!” 
Freebooters who bring home rumba boxes in addition to 
bargain booze and bulging baskets usually appear at the 

cojid'wupd 
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conlinued 

airport clutching their homeward ticket in their teeth. 

There are, to be sure, several varieties of Free-Port Free- 
booters, notably the WHiTiJ elephant hunter, the blood- 
in'- the-eyr BAKOAtN BUYER and the Pl.ACE-IN-THE-SUN 
DROPPER. The White Elephant Hunter is rather like a moun- 
tain climber. He buys what he buys because it is there; a 
pair of maracas engraved with the lyrics of Mama Don’i 
TT<ad .Vo Pffi.s (nid Rice and ('oroanut Oil, a coconut sculp- 
tured to look like a hyperthyroid monkey, a candelabra 
made by native craftsmen of old condensed-milk can.s. But 
the White Elephant Hunter i.s most easily recognized by 
his fickle taste, a foible which has long been recognized by 
steamship companie.s operating West Indies cruises. .Most 
cruise directors designate the last night aboard ship as 
White Elephant Barter Night, an evening dedicated to 
trading unwanted treasures only recently obtained for 
things a person should have bought three ports ago. 

Much more dedicated is the Blood-in-tlie-Eye Bargain 
Buyer. For this type the southern seas are a Shangri-La 


ROTO.HODY. BROILER 



with merchandise, all of it marked down. Nassau is a place 
where the trees bear Royal Doulton and the landscape is 
paved with Harris tweed. St. Thomas is bounded by Danish 
silver, Swedish gla.ss and French perfume. And if you're 
looking for a watch, Curasao is a Dutch Switzerland with 
a sensible temperature. 

.•Although some touristologists may disagree, the Dropper 
is really a breed of PVee-Port Freebooter. The Dropper 
shows up on a New England beach in summer sporting a 
.straw sun hat with a woven stovepipe two feet high grow- 
ing out of the crown and a brim 20 inches across. When 
asked where he got the skimmer, the Place-in-the-Sun Drop- 
per replies, “Oh, this? I got it when I was in -Jamaica last 
winter.” Place Droppers who also drop names can merely 
extend the answer: “Oh, this? I got it when I was in Jamaica 
the time we had cocktails with Noel.” 

Thosewho find first-person place-dropping too forthright 
may use the subtler technique of dressing the children, 
when summer rolls around in the northlands, in bathing 
suits embossed with calypso dancers, coconut palms and 
other strange designs purchased last winter in some tropical 


hideaway and not indigenous to Far Rockaway or the 
Wisconsin Dells. In this case questions are likely to be di- 
rected to the child who, when properly schooled, will reply, 
“Oh, this bathing suit? Mommy and Daddy brought it 
back last year from Nassau.” 

THE SI N-KISSED SIGHTSEER 

There are many delights for the unabashed rubbernecker 
in the vast land of rum and rumba. He doesn’t have to 
bring anything but himself, and all he need possess is an 
unlimited appetite for the old, the historical and the curi- 
ous. What a treasure for the oldest-whatever-it-is fan- 
cier to stumble onto St. Augustine, Florida, which houses 
an Old Curiosity Shop, the old Spanish gates, the nation’s 
oldest masonry fort, the oldest house in the U.S.. and is, 
when you get right down to it, the oldest city in the whole 
country. For the crumbling ruin rambler, who could ask 
more than a three-day excursion to Yucatan, the Mexican 
state studded with the relics of Mayan civilization, as im- 
posing as the monuments of ancient Egypt? Or Chris- 
tophe’s Citadel, high above the Haitian plain, where the 
West Indian emperor marched his soldiers to death over the 
ramparts ]u.st to prove their iron discipline? For the don't- 
Miss-THE-WHATCHAMACALLIT buff, Florida is full of per- 
forming Seminoles who wrestle alligators, performing por- 
poises who snaggle fish, not to mention performing parrots, 
monkeys and sea cows. And Nassau has a platoon of march- 
ing flamingos. 

THE LIGIIT-COMPLEXIONEI) METER READER 

This breed migrates not for the exercise, the sunburn or 
the bargains. He is easily recognizable because he travels 
shoulder -bent with cameras, camera bags and light meters. 
Meter Readers passing one another on the trail don't ex- 
change pleasantries ; they exchange meter readings. They see 
the countryside through the view-finder, and the only place 
they are liable to get sunburned is on the back of the neck. 
Back home, the Meter Reader lures unsu.specting guests 
with promises of drinks, dinner and brilliant company — 
then slams the door, douses the lights, and transforms the 
nearest wall into a projected image of Sunrise Beach — 
at sunset. .Asked if it was warm and sunny down south, 
the Meter Reader answers, “It was perfect 100-at-f 6-on- 
panchromatic-with-a-K-2-filter weather.” 

THE LOWER-LATITT DE LISH 

No one sees less and has a better time, Offered anything 
less than a perfect dry Martini in Twenty One, he would 
be aghast . Transplanted to the tropics for two weeks of sun, 
he inhales the Bacardi of Puerto Rico, tbe Barbancourt of 
Haiti, the tequila of Mexico and, if it were still available, he 
would swig okoolehao in Hawaii. A moderate drinker in 
his natural northern habitat, for the span of a fortnight in 
the friendly Fahrenheits the Lower -Latitude Lush becomes 
a regular Passout Partout. 


PORTFOLIO 
OF PLEASURES 


A young girl running like a deer, joy- 
ously, along a sandy path that leads to 
a tropical sea . . . Hollywood at the 
bullfights ... a great fish leaping out 
of clear blue water into a clear blue sky : 
these things epitomize the southland’s 
varied charms for the vacationer. No 
matter what type of relaxation you 


may seek, there is something in the next 
eight pages for every taste and mood. 
Some will think only of the sea, some 
will seek the pleasures of the land. But 
all will seek the sun, wherever it may 
be, and lie in it content, knowing that 
the tan of today is the reward of to- 
morrow-back home in the northland. 
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MEXICO 


Bullfighlx, of course — but at TijutDia 
Ihey come wilh the addiliotuil attrac- 
lion of the Hollywood crowd that mo- 
lorn dtnni and providi’f! j^on u’ifh a 
guessing game: who's who iu Ihc stands? 


Offshore, the big fish wait. This is a ^ 
sailfish, leaping high out of the blue 
Pacific; and on almost any day off 
southern Mexico afi.sherman can hope 
to catch one— or even lii'o or three. 


The sea is warm, the sun is warm, and 
the seaside resorts— this one is Aca- 
pulco— have everything from comfort- 
able watching of things under the sea 
to comfortable pedal-lmilinij on it. 





On the dea7i, wide mveep of New Mexico’s incomparable White Sands, 

three vacationers stroll before a shadcnoed dune and the dista^it San Andreas range 





THE 

CARIBBEAN 


On the other hand, if you enjoy mure 
nlrenuoux fnrmx of ttporl you will find 
ffeis xport of swinijing from the top- 
ping lift of tt hard-driving Hailboal u 
moHt unmudl and exciting adpcntiire. 


J Cleveland Amory hac a quizzical look 
~ UK Mre. John Pringle makes her move 
in thiM chess game at Round Hill in 
Jamaica. If chess is your game, this 
is a very pleasant place to play it. 


This trap shoot in Cuba has every- 
thing— real live pigeons, lots of ex- 
cited spectators and plenty of gam- 
bling money. Cuba is the top spot 
for the »oon-lo-dawn sportsman. 








FLORIDA 


This is where the wear]/ siin-seeker comes itilo his— or her — own. So, of course, does 
the girl watcher and labovel, activated hy slow degrees (o# one is in Florida), 
the golf watcher and, most of all, the golf player, who here finds his paradise. 
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SI CORRESPONDENTS 


^ THF. CARIBBEAN 

► BERMVDA 

► THE GULF COAST 

► THE SOUTHWEST 

► CALIFORNIA 

► MEXICO 

► HAWAII 


D own jn the gold-plated south- 
eastern corner of Florida and be- 
yond to the islands in the sea, there 
was a mad scramble as the year ended 
to get the scaffolding down in advance 
of the onrushing palefaces moving 
south for a bit of sun and a stopover in 
this year’s tepees. Hoppers and Flop- 
pens, Oglers and Doers, they converged 
from all parts of the U.S. and Canada 
to see what new Rome had been built 
in a year, what new Taj of the trop- 
ics had risen in the yeasty soil of the 
Gold Coast. 

MIAMI BEACH 

Certainly there could be no disap- 
pointment. In Miami Beach there was 
not merely the usual This Year’s Ho- 
tel. This year there were two, the Caril- 
lon and the Deauville, rising practical- 
ly side by side. Each called itself the 
newest and the largest in Florida, and 
while each raced to open ahead of the 
other, neither realized that the last to 
open would really be the newest. In 
Miami minutes can count. 

The Carillon was offering an adver- 
tised 620 rooms in a 17-story pile 
topped by a bell-shaped carillon tow- 
er. The bells are played electronically, 
and the lobby resounds softly, of 
course, with their tones. Decorative 
bells, albeit unringable, grow on vines 
around the lobby columns, a bell- 
shaped chandelier hangs in a stair well, 
and the guests may dine with Victorian 
elegance in the Silver Chimes Room. 
Rates: $22 per top room, top of the 
season: $14-$20 in January, including 
breakfast and dinner. 

Down the block, the Deauville, rest- 
ing on the site of the old MacFadden- 


Deauville, stretches 14 stories high, ad- 
vertises 600— count ’em— rooms. It is 
the only hotel for miles around that’s 
equipped with an ice-skating rink. 
Blades and bikinis within sight of each 
other! It also sports a nightclub creat- 
ed by Leon Leonidoff who, commuting 
between New York’s Radio City Mu- 
sic Hall and The Beach, will stage ex- 
travaganzas with showgirls rising out 
of the floor on elevators and emerging 
out of the walls on hydraulic jacks. 

In case anybody ever gets outside, 
there is an advertised expanse of .570 
feet of ocean front, but, like most new 
beach-front hotels, the Deauville will 
have no beach. With land so expensive 
Miami Beach has suddenly discovered 
that sand is a four-letter word. Cement 
bulkheads have been built to the very 
edge of the lapping Atlantic, and 
groins have been extended to help a 
new beach pile up, perhaps in two or 
three years' time, by which date a ho- 
tel hereabouts might be an obsolete 
hulk by the shore. 

This year, 32 blocks north of the 
Deauville, in the district known as Bal 
Harbour, there is a brave new estab- 
lishment called the Beau Rivage, which 
describes itself as, and I quote, "the 
world’s most unique motel— within a 
world of its own.” There are 300 rooms 
in the motel, all air-conditioned, all 
equipped with 21-inch television sets. 
Here and there around the grounds 
there are a nine-hole putting green 
floodlit at night, a supper club, an 
Olympic pool, free parking, and baby- 
sitting by television. A camera will be 
trained on the crib and a TV nurse will 
monitor several youngsters at once. 
During the day the little dears can 


knock themselves out in a playground 
called The Tots Spot. (The Deauville, 
which is very French, calls its pen La 
Bastille.) Rates at the Beau Rivage: 
$15 a day, including, in January, a 
free 1958 rental car, all yours for just 
the mileage. 

THE CARIBBEAN 

Across the straits in Cuba, the new 
Havana Riviera, one of the most beau- 
tiful hotels in the world, could also 
claim to be one of the world’s most ex- 
pensive. In the top of the season, from 
January 15 to March 14, it is asking 
anywhere from $27 to $39 a day for a 
single room, a fee which includes cir- 
culating ice water, air-conditioning 
and a view of the sea across the Male- 
con. Looking down from a hotel bal- 
cony, its casino is a blue-green egg ris- 
ing out of the ground. Inside, the egg 
has gold walls, gold carpet and over- 
seers who watch the play from mahog- 
any pulpits with railings of brass. 

Outside, the giant pool area is paved 
with stone blocks, flanked with twin 
decks of cabanas. The keystone-shaped 
pool, 100 by 55, is the largest in Cuba. 

At the Capri, the other hotel that 
has opened in Havana this season, the 
pool and cabana club is on top of a 
19-story shaft, with a magnificent if 
somewhat unsettling poolside view of 
the rooftops of Hav^ana. Under the 
pool are some 300 rooms and suites, 
and off the lobby is a svelte casino 
paved with red damask walls and hung 
with crystal chandeliers. 

Looming on the Havana horizon but 
not yet ready is Hilton’s new effort, 
a huge twin-tower edificio which has 
continued 
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been financed, of all things, by a local 
union. When it opens, probably in 
February, it will have a Sugar Bar 
topside, a doorman with a turquoise- 
plumed pith helmet at sea level, and 
somewhere on the premises a South 
Sea island Trader Vic’s complete with 
pandanus roof and a Polynesian kitch- 
en, all set to turn out Latin luaus. 

Jamaica, which had hitherto spe- 
cialized in long low hotels and cot- 
tage colonies, has added two new tall 
Miami Beach-style inns, one at Mon- 
tego Bay and the other in the Ocho 
Rios area. Montego Bay’s eight-story 
Casa Montego is a 100-room hotel 
built by a syndicate formed by John 
Pringle of Round Hill (SI, Feb. 18, 
1957), and is the first part of a com- 
plex which will eventually embrace 
four units in and around the old Casa 
Blanca Hotel. Three-quarters of a 
mile from the Montego Bay airport 
(which has direct ser\dce from Miami 
and New York), a mile from town and 
a few hundred yards’ walk from Doc- 
tor’s Cave Beach, the Casa Monte- 
go is scheduled to open next week. 
It will charge from $42 to $46 a day 
for two people with all meals. A skin- 
ny slice of concrete just one room 
wide, the hotel rises between the sea 
and a jungle-covered hill. If you want 
a sea view, ask for a room above the 
fourth floor. 

Already open in the Ocho Rios sec- 
tion is the Miami-styled, Morris La- 
pidus-designed (Fontainebleau, Eden 
Roc, Americana) Arawak, which offers 
the flashiest, most modern hotel yet 
put up in Jamaica, complete in its own 
resorty park. Every one of the 176 
rooms has a view either to the sea or to 
the shimmering, palm-decked moun- 
tains. Aside from the broad pool area, 
over 500 feet long, surrounded by set- 
tees and dotted with concrete um- 
brellas, there is an honest-to-goodness 
beach which, in the Caribbean at least, 
is still considered a resort necessity. 
For $50 to $58 a day per couple, the 
Arawak proffers a West Indian break- 
fast (same as breakfast in Canarsie ex- 
cept it includes a bowl of fruit and is 
served on the terrace), buffet lunch, 
hors d’oeuvres at cocktails and a for- 
mal dinner. The menu will always in- 
clude such localisms as codfish and 
aekee, guava and soursop ice cream. 

Opening in mid-January will be Ja- 
maica’s Royal Caribbean, a collection 
of pink Georgian buildings put up by 
Lawrence Paul, a Cincinnati builder. 
Clustered together around a beach- 



SPOKT.S ILLlis rUATEJ) SOUTH is a vast 
and varied area stretching from Hawai- 
ian Islands (here, for convenience’s sake, 


moved close to the California coa.st) to Ber- 
muda and the Les.ser Antilles. Wandering 
across this sunlit domain, the Footloose 


front site on Mahoe Bay, five miles 
from Montego, the Royal is offering 
80 apartments, either with an efficien- 
cy unit or a complete kitchen. There 
will be bus service into town but guests 
can give their grocery orders to the 
front desk. A typical apartment has a 
bedroom, a screened porch, dressing 
room, cooking unit and bath at $44 a 
day, you do the cooking. Of course, 
for those who don’t want to mess with 
housekeeping, there will be a dining 
room on hand in the center court, along 
with a dance floor and a pool. A nat- 
ural reef offshore makes a mill pond 
of the sea, which gently laps the white 
sand beach. 

In San Juan the Caribe Hilton has 
opened a 100-room Garden Wing to its 
eminently successful hotel, now eight 
years old. Instead of the door which 
leads to a small balcony in each room 
of the main house, the abodes of the 
Garden Wing have sliding panels so you 
can peel back virtually one whole wall, 
the one facing the sea, to be exact, 
and the room seems suddenly to be- 
come some elegant tree house by the 
water’s edge. 

Sparked by the economic renaissance 
which the Caribe touched off, and the 
realization that Puerto Rico had much 
to offer the tourist (as well as the in- 
dustrialist), the second large new hotel 
will open there this winter with the 
completion of the San Juan Intercon- 
tinental. Rather resembling the Caribe 


in its general structure, it contains a 
whopping 369 rooms, is rimmed by a 
beach, and is a scant five minutes 
from the airport. It is the second Carib- 
bean venture of the season for Pan 
American World Airways, whose hotel- 
building program has lately taken on 
supersonic speed. The first, in Curacao, 
built inside an old fort, opened late 
last fall. 

BERMLDA 

Sunning perhaps, but not swimming, 
SI Correspo7idenl Jeffrey Fry reporis 
from Bermuda, that lush isle 600 miles 
off the Easlerii capes. 

Cool-blooded Statesiders bask on the 
white and pink beaches that rim the 
island, and some may even take to 
the waters. But guided lung diving, 
guided by Bermudians, that is, does 
not start until May. Water-skiing 
through the sheltered, picturesque in- 
land waterways is possible the year 
around, but it’s better if you don’t fall 
off. Golf on dry land might be a better 
winter sport, and there are four tour- 
naments between January and March, 
including the Ladies Amateur Cham- 
pionship at the Mid-Ocean Club March 
11. With five courses to choose from 
on this 22-square-mile coral archipel- 
ago, there is probably more fairway 
per square mile hereabouts than any 
other place in the world. 

Since Easter is the top of the season 
here, there will be plenty of room at 
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BEACH BAHAMA 
•^1 ISLANDS 


PUERTO 

RICO 


Sportsman here pinpoints the areas that of- 
fer the variety of recreations listed in the 
accompanying text, from just plain sun- 


bathing for those who seek a healthy tan 
to mountain lion hunting for those who 
like their relaxation on the active side. To 


complete the list, there are countless cate- 
gories of cruises, a summation of which is 
appended below for those who love the sea. 


MAP BY JEAN SI.MPSON 


the dozetis of firsr-efass hotels and more 
informal guest houses in January, Feb- 
ruary and early March. Daily rates at 
the larger establishments run from 
$9.50 to $25 a day; as little as $7 a day 
at some guest houses, all including 
breakfast and dinner. While almost all 
hotel rates include meals, wanton types 
can journey by bike, by carriage or by 
small car to Deepdene Manor, Tom 
Moore’s Tavern. Waterlot Inn and the 
Empire Club for Bermuda fish chow- 
der and the olawless lobster which 
swims in the local waters and is prob- 
ably glad to get into a hot tub anyway. 

THE Gl'LF COAST 
From Ihc U.S. Gulf Coanl John Wilda 
reports on a home-grown Rii-iera with 
the same temperature as the C6te d’Azur 
—too root for winter swimming, hut ideal 


SHIPS TO SI N.NY SEAS 

There are many of them, from the 
Pacific’s South Sea I.-^les to the sto- 
ried Caribbean. Besides some 1 38 reg- 
ularly scheduled cruises, 20 shipping 
lines of a dozen nations send their 
most luxuriou.s ves.sels southward 
from January through March, offer- 
ing 50 special cruise.s of one to three 
weeks for a minimum of $2.') per day. 
Airlines, too, now offer special south- 
ern tours. Whether it be by sea or air, 
the would-be traveler ran get a com- 
plete listing from any travel bureau. 


foi\fiow('rs, rarnirals and outdoor sports. 

Flow'er-sniffers flock to Mobile, Ala. 
in winter, streaming through Bellin- 
grath Gardens, 1? miles outside of 
town, and packing the downtown inns 
for the annual— you'll pardon me, I’m 
sure— Azalearama, February 2. Miss 
America is crowned Azalea Queen, 
which makes it legal, and for the next 
two months the garden club ladies ar- 
range for tours of the local azalea nests. 

Anybody in the vicinity for the 
azalea bursting might cruise 30 miles 
southward over the new overseas high- 
way to Dauphin Island. Guests regis- 
tered at the Battle House and Admiral 
Semmes hotels, as well as the better 
motels ;St. Francis, Shangri-La and 
Bama as suggestions), can obtain a 
card for the elegant Dauphine Club, 
posse.ssecl of one of the better kitchens 
in the environs. 

A side excursion can take the roamer 
over the Florida state border into Pen- 
sacola and its gulf beach. There is good 
fishing from the piers, and charter boats 
take out after channel bass, weakfish 
and ling, with other forays exploring 
the snapper banks in the gulf, Anybody 
on dry land March 13 to 16 can take 
in the Pen.sacola Open. 

Over at Biloxi, Miss., the perma- 
nent encampment lodged in that gulf 
town gets just as twitterpaled over 
cameiliasasMobiledoesoverits azaleas. 
While there is no cainelUarama, there 
is a Camellia Festival and it is held 


February 8-9. Four golf courses will 
keep the men busy, and while the deep- 
sea fish are out of season, so to speak, 
there are fresh-water streams inland 
as well as Biloxi Bay. The Gulf Hills 
Dude Ranch, a displaced layout, of- 
fers not only riding but golfing and 
boating at about $15 a day with meals, 
a rate that compares with the Edge- 
water Gulf Hotel which has a longtime 
reputation as well as golf on the gulf. 
Starting rate at the motels is about $7 
for two, and the Sun 'N Sand, Trade 
Winds and the Buena Vista are among 
the handsomest. 

Carnival boils at Biloxi, Mobile 
and especially New Orleans during the 
first weeks of February, erupting final- 
ly with Mardi Gras on February 18. 
For oglers the horses gallop five times 
a week at the homey old track at the 
Fair Grounds. A beneficent metropolis 
also stocks the City Park and Audubon 
i'ark lagoons with black bass. Salt- 
water anglers can try for speckled 
weakfish and sheepshead in T>ake Pont- 
chartrain, or take the 100-mile motor 
trip to Grand Isle where charter boats 
cruise out to the offshore oil rigs for 
surefire hauls of blues, pompano and 
silver trout. 

Three ways to start a New Orleans 
evening are with Sazerac, a Ramon 
gin fizz or an absinthe frappe. There 
are numerous places to continue it— 
Antoine’s, Galatoire’s, Brennan’s, to 
continued 
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mention only a few. One way to end it 
is with coffee and French-style dough- 
nuts at the f*'rench Market. In between 
times, Dixieland still wells out of Bour- 
bon Street, where the strippers tease. 
Headliners play at the Roosevelt and 
Monteleone hotels. As for a place at 
la.st to sleep, the hotels are crowded 
in winter, but two motels, the de Ville 
and the Pan American, just outside 
the main business district, are as posh 
as Palm Beach. And dozens of other 
bright drive-ins line the east and west 
approaches to town. 

THE SOITHWEST 

Up to here in sagehrnsib, head up- 
turned to the southiveelcni sun, Arnotl 
Duncan files as follows about the resort 
lands that are flowering like desert 
blooms in the spring: 

The three main centers in Arizona’s 
southwestern sunland, reading north 
to south, are Wickenburg, Phoenix 
and Tuo.son, with ranches and rama- 
das spread all over the surrounding 
canyons. Of the three, Wickenburg is 


Sporting 

Some are for water, some only 
for show, but all fit the sun 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY NINA LEEN— UFE 

W MKTHKR in the company of a 
Roto-Body-Broiler or the most 
determined Dawn-to-Dusk Doer, the 
lady in the story no longer should 
travel south with only one bathing 
suit. Just as there are degrees of de- 
termination in facing or evading sun 
and sea. so there are matching degrees 
of swim- or sunability in so-called 
swimsuits. Some swim.suits should nev- 
er get wet. Some are as sleek and swim- 
worthy as Florence Chadwick’s. Other-s 
can be worn for projects varying from 
shell-gathering to skin-diving, For 
samples of the new suits that suit all 
roles, see the following pages of swim- 
mens and sunners photographed at the 
beaches and pools in Sarasota, Fla. 


AT-HOMK.SI'IT for sunning only is dacron- 
and-cotton plaid (Claire McCardell, $35). 


SWl.MMEir.S LEOTAHU of Helaiica is fig- . 
ure-mulding and fast-drying (Cole, $25i. P 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


probably the bossiest and the most 
doggedly western. It advertises itself 
as the Dude Ranch Capital of the 
World, and there is still a store in town 
w'here you can buy a stick of dynamite 
just as easily as a box of Rice Krispies, 
and prospectors can get gold weighed 
in the back. Its ranches organize moon- 
light rides into the me.squite, chuck- 
wagon picnics where the pinto beans 
are piled as high as a city boy’s eye 
and the bi.scuits are earth-baked in a 
Dutch oven. There are rodeo fields 
and cattle rasslin’, but for all that 
there are heated and tinted swimming 
pools, and some establishments look 
as if they had felt the deft designing 
touch of a Hopalong Saarinen. Aside 
from riding herd on the herd and, of 
course, dunking in the warmed-over 
w’ater, there are both golf and tennis, all 
at anywhere from $90 to $125 per per- 
son a W'eek depending upon the layout. 

hhlty-five miles to the south, in the 
Valley of the Sun, lies Phoenix. Sixteen 
golf courses are green oases in the sub- 
urbs. It has large de luxe hotels like the 
Arizona Biltmore, and in the surround- 
ing acres, resorts like the Casa Blanca, 
which looks like a sultan's seraglio, 


and the sniffy Camelback Inn, where 
the guests must be as Thoroughbred 
as the horses. 

Out in Scottsdale, a planned western 
town outside Phoenix, there are wood- 
en sidew'alks and hitching posts where 
a man can tie up his Thunderbird. 
There are handsome little shops, pink 
and precious, and an upholstered Wild 
West saloon called Lulu Belle’s com- 
plete with all the plush appendages of 
the frontier days. While all kinds of 
new hotels and motels irrigated by the 
flow of green sprinkled by tourists 
have bloomed on a hitherto barren 
desert, probably the most awesome 
spectacle about is the $600,000 Oasis 
Mobile Home Park in Scottsdale. For 
$550 a year, a sun-following trailer 
owner leases 3,000 square feet of terri- 
tory on which he may build his own 
ramada — a sort of annex to the trailer. 
He may also grow his own grass, plant 
flowers, install a piano and hire a maid. 
Utilities are fed to him underground, 
and he finds himself a member of a 
permanent floating community which 
offers its members a heated swimming 
pool, putting greens, shuflleboard, li- 
brary, dancing, showers, a laundromat 


and the use of a photography dark 
room. When summer comes, those who 
don’t like Arizona when it sizzles can 
move eastward into New Mexico or 
westward to the sea. 

Tucson might be called an over- 
grown Wickenburg, for it is speckled 
with dude ranches and with wealthy 
ranchers. While it is not as urban as 
Phoenix, it owns a university, not to 
mention three golf courses, horse and 
dog racing. But while Phoenix stresses 
Thoroughbred strains, Tucson fea- 
tures quarterhorses. Creased with his- 
tory, and not nearly so noiireau, it has 
old Spanish missions, old Indian forts, 
and new Indians down from Cleveland 
to unlimber for future fracases up 
north. Tombstone, a ghost from an- 
other day, is a short drive. It is an 
hour to the ski runs at Mount Lem- 
mon, an hour and a half to the Sunday 
bullfights at Nogales. San Xavier 
del Bac, the oldest mission still in use, 
is just outside of town. But roping 
and riding exercises are staged Sun- 
days at the big layouts all around 
Tucson, and there will be a world 
championship rodeo in February. 

continued 
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CALIFORNIA-SOUTHERN & BAJA 

Lei James Mwrrwy and Robert Nich- 
ols speak for their favorite state: 

While a movie star or a movie mogul 
might enjoy a ehanoe winter's prome- 
nade around a swimming pool in Los 
Angeles, the Roto-Body-Broilers Hock 
like Riffs on Homecoming Day to the 
desert fastnesses of Palm Springs. 
Here, encircled by three mountain 
ranges, nestling under snowcapped 
Mount San Jacinto (10,805 feet) is a 
gorgeous galaxy of hotels, small re- 
sorts, dazzling stores lone sells only 
fur, several are owned by movie stars), 
nightclubs and drive-ins. Hotels range 
from the flossy precincts of the Rac- 
quet Club, still operated by Charlie 
Farrell mainly for the amusement of 
the visiting movie colony, to such 
spartan reservations as Smoke Tree 
Ranch (SI, March 18, 1957) where the 
carefully selected guests get ice deliv- 
ered to their cottages each afternoon 
for private imbibing (there is no bar), 
later march into the kitchen to be 
served right out of the pots. 


In between these landmarks which 
anchor two ends of Palm Springs taste 
is a wide string of hotels, three-quarters 
of which charge about $15 a night for 
two including Continental breakfast, 
and the run of such house equipment 
as a shuffleboard court, tennis court, 
putting green and, inevitably, a pool 
and a place to sun. While small resorts 
might charge $8 to $12 a night, a de- 
tached bungalow in a superswank ho- 
tel (which also has plain doubles at 
$20 per) can be leased for $125 per. 

The lands to the east and south of 
San Diego, in the lower left-hand cor- 
ner of the nation, might be considered 
“off season” — but what with the 
weather, their multitudinous activities 
and off-season prices they might prove 
just the thing for a deep-frozen refugee 
from farther north. Within a single 
day’s travel time out of San Diego one 
may join a breakfast ride in the Borego 
Desert, or golf on one of 14 fairways in 
a 1.5-mile radius, or sail or motorboat 
on San Diego Bay or Mission Bay any 
weekend, or water-ski or fish for yel- 
lowtail, marlin, abalone and on the in- 
land lakes for bass and crappie. In Baja 
California, the long spindly Mexican 
peninsula that grows out of southern 


California, there is open season Jan- 
uary, February and March on quail, 
deer, mountain lion and turkey. Dogs, 
horses, bulls and jai alai players all 
perform over the border in Caliente. 

The two real finds are Borego and 
Baja California. A sort of Palm Springs 
of San Diego, Borego is a mountain- 
ringed desert 80 miles east of the coast. 
The valley floor, a 50,000-acre expanse 
once covered wail to wall with sand 
dunes and cactus, is now sprightly 
with homes, crops, the nine-hole De 
Anza Desert Country Club and nearly 
a score of motels. Probably the best 
bets are the Borego Palms and the 
Desert Lodge. The Lodge offers both 
motel units and individual cottages at 
$17.50 to $30 a day. 

Ringing the valley is the Anza- 
Borego State Park, a 426,000-acre des- 
ert park which grows curious cacti, 
sprouts odd rocks and shelters the 
strange desert fauna that starred in 
Disney’s The Living Desert. In March 
the desertland blooms with a carpet of 
ocatilla, desert verbena and other blos- 
soming cacti. Nature hikes, horseback 
trips and jeep excursions are all avail- 
able for desert explorers. A jeep with 
driver rents for about $2 an hour. 
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STEP SUNNEIfS suit of orlon 
knit with la.stex is navy, stitched 
like blue jeans with double rows 
of white. Suit is good swim- 
mer, quick drier (Catalina, $20). 


BE.\OH DWELLER'S suit of 
hand-loomed wool and nylon is 
warm for occasionally cool days, 
comes in boldly colored designs 
(by Margaret Pennington, $35). 


SKIN-DIVER'S suit of Mylar 
Lastex is wet-shiny even when 
it’s dry, has low-cut back, under- 
water should upstage even the 
most glamorous fish (Cole, $36). 




Baja, or Bower, California is an im- 
mense and wild territory, teeming with 
fish and game. But for those who want 
to invade the precincts nearest San 
Diego, January through March seems 
an ideal time. The border town of 
Tijuana, like Caliente, has horses, 
dogs, jai alai and bulls, but Ensenada, 
70 miles south, is a restful place much 
favored by those who like to fish and 
rest. The Bahia in Ensenada serves 
venison, quail and the local rock lob- 
ster. For travelers en route between 
the two, one of the newest and best 
hotels of the whole penin.sula is La 
Sierra, a few mile.s south of Tijuana. 
The rate is $6 a day flat. 

Those who like the more remote 
areas of Baja California are described 
as “enterprising sportsmen.” For them 
tliere is a choice of camping out or 
arranging at the Ensenada Tourist Bu- 
reau for accommodations at private 
ranches. Two of the best are the San 
Quentin (no relation) and the Hamil- 
ton Ranch, 35 miles south of Ensena- 
da. They charge $10 a day with meals. 

One hundred miles south and east of 
Mexicali, on the Czulf of California 
side, the sleepy village of San Felipe 
has excellent fishing this time of the 


year for sierra, bass, whitefish, some 
sail and marlin. Quail and rabbit 
abound in the mountains west of town 
and there are mountain lion and goat. 
Augie’s Riviera will shelter you at $5 
to .$6 a day. As it is most of the year, 
the winter mood in Lower California is 
serene and relaxed. Whether you are a 
hunter, fisherman or unclassified tour- 
ist, the mood of La P&z, at the south- 
ern end of the peninsula, probably fits. 
There they say the first few days you 
just sit around and think. After that 
you just sit. 

MEXICO 

From Richard OuUihan Jr. and Ra- 
fael Delgado Lozajw come reports of 
the avant-garde tourist movements as 
irell as an edge-of-the-season appraisal 
of those tried-and-true tourisilands of 
lilt derridre-garde: 

Acapulco is still the lodestone, but 
the avant-garde is heading for other 
towns along the Mexican coast. Zihua- 
tanejo, about 100 miles north of Aca- 
pulco, has an excellent beach and two 
small hotels. Much to the pleasure of 
those who have secured space in them, 
first-class facilities in the whole town 
are limited to 46 people. Farther up 


the coast, San Bias and Manzanillo 
are stirring from a sleep that has out- 
winked Van Winkle. 

Farther north still, Mazatl^n has 
patched together the rents caused by 
the hurricanes and awaite the winter 
with pleasure. Guaymas, most north- 
erly establishment on the Gulf of Cal- 
ifornia, is already well known, harbors 
a luxury hotel called the Playa de 
Cortes, a quaint Victorian zocalo, a 
number of Hollywood celebrities and 
Mexico’s best oysters. 

As for Acapulco, the new hotels seem 
to rise seasonally like asparagus. This 
year there is the elegant Pierre Mar- 
ques, built by Paul Getty on a magnif- 
icent strip of sand a few miles south of 
town. Another splendid posada named 
the Noa Noa has opened right in Aca- 
pulco, and the Hotel Elkano, named 
after a Basque captain of Magellan, has 
just opened the front door. 

Acapulcan night life, too, has a new 
and flossy addition, the bayside Canta- 
mar of the Hotel Prado Americas. Along 
with an elegant d^cor, it offers dancing 
under a thatched roof, water-skiing 
and an approach via a funicular rail- 
road. 

continued 
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Daily plane service still cruises be- 
tween Mexico City and the Yucatan 
capital of M6rida (SI, Feb. 4, 1957), 
for those who are interested in low- 
altitude ruin-rambling. For low- 
pressure lolling there is always San 
Jos6 Purua, three hours by car from 
Mexico City, which delights the weary 
with millions of flowers and a gorgeous 
view, soothes him with radium baths, 
wakens him again with a waterfall that 
can be turned on and of! at will. Much 
the same is to be had at Fortin de las 
Flores, where any latent sybarite with 
the price of an airline ticket can spend 
the winter basking in a gardenia- 
covered pool contemplating the snow- 
capped glories of Orizaba V^olcano. 
There are worse ways of frittering 
away the winter. 

HAWAII 

Burrowing on the bench at Waikiki 
for future SI coverage of that delight- 
ful strand. Staff Writer Coles Phinizy 
wires a warning and a love note from 
the Hawaiian Islands: 

Every resort is built around some- 


thing. At Waikiki, of course, it is the 
beach. W aikiki’s beach, reckoned by its 
length of about two miles, is modest 
in comparison to the strands of some 
of the superspas. Still, considering the 
varied tastes of tourists — the desires 
of heroes who want action riding 
waves, and the desires of the indolent 
who merely want to dunk and bask in 
a sheen of suntan oil— Waikiki is, ac- 
cording to its loyal devotees, the finest 
tourist beach in the world. 

There is still in Waikiki’s soul a feel- 
ing of compatibility and casualness, 
but there is also sneaking along Kala- 
kaua Avenue a glitter of neon and oth- 
er symptoms of high pressure. The air- 
plane, the travel pamphlets proudly 
announce, is bringing Waikiki closer 
and closer to Los Angeles, Fort Wayne 
and New York. In its attitude, Wai- 
kiki is also getting closer to Las Vegas, 
Miami Beach and Honky’ Tonk. Under 
the heavy tourist pressure today, Wai- 
kiki seems overeager to prov'ide the 
tourists with whatever it is they are 
accustomed to having at all the other 
fine places of the world. The menus of 
the hotel dining rooms somewhat re- 
flect this attitude. There is on every 
side an offer to choose between New 


York sirloin, Long Island duck, Indian 
curry, Louisiana shrimp and New Zea- 
land lobster tails— the tasteful plati- 
tudes of a thousand bistros back on 
the mainland. 

The visitor to Waikiki who would 
like to eat Hawaiian should take in the 
best of the fuaws, at Don the Beach- 
comber’s and at the Queen’s Surf, then 
move on to specialty restaurants. For 
sea food he can go to Fishernvan’s 
Wharf, which, in the style of all such 
wharves, is done up in fish nets, marine 
artifacts and mounted fish. There he 
can eat as if he had never left home, or 
pioneer a bit. The Wharf serves local 
fish very well: opakapaka, ulun and 
dolphin (which goes locally by the 
name of mahi mahi). The raw fish — 
sashimi, as the Japanese call it— is 
served with a good mustard-hot soya 
sauce, and the man who develops a 
taste for it at the Wharf can have it 
again by moving on to places like Ichi 
Gardens, the best appointed of the 
Japanese restaurants. 

Where a visitor should stay in Ha- 
waii is a matter of what he has in mind. 
The Moana, the Surfrider or the Royal 
Hawaiian face the surf, and hence are 
good for wave riding or watching. At 
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SHKI.I. SORTRR’S suit of rickrack-trimmed cotton pique has matching 
jacket, is fully lined for swimming fLanz; $20 for suit, $12 for jacket!. 
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SCENE STE.AI.ER'S costume is made of embroidered 
eyelet: suit is lined with blue cotton satin (Catalina, $30). 



Halekulani, the pressure for activity 
is lower. Once a week, without calling 
it a luaii, Halekulani serves up the in- 
gredients of a luau — po\, raw salt salm- 
on, pork or chicken lau laun, Kailua 
pig, squid and roast breadfruit. 

The dominant topic, attraction and 
phenomenon as Waikiki enters its sec- 
ond boom decade is the Hawaiian 
Village, the product of the enterprise 
of Henry J. Kaiser. It already has 360 
rooms open to guests, and the construc- 
tion is still thundering skyward. Be- 
fore Henry is through with his strip of 
the beach, according to present plans, 
there will be 1,600 more rooms for the 
visitors. There are already within the 
village three dinner spots and a variety 
of shops to compete with the variety 
of shops that line Kalakaua Avenue. 
The Village has four swimming pools 
in use, the island’s best fleet of cata- 
marans, a.s well as the equipment and 
the competent instructors for skin- 
diving, water-skiing and canoeing. 

But if Henry is becoming the Kaiser 
of Waikiki, there is still plenty of love- 
ly Lehenuruion on the other islands of 
Hawaii. Wild goats and wild boar still 
roam the mountain valleys, the forests 
and the lava fields of the Big Island. 


BALCONY slTTKlfS suit has shi-er jack- 
et (Rose Marie Reid; suit $23, jacket $14 1 . 



There is a simmering volcano there and 
a lodge that hangs on the edge of it. 
The Coco Palms Lodge nestles in a 
grove of thousands of palms on the 
garden island of Kauai, and in the 


CRUISING THK BAHAMAS 

Turn to page 56 for Carleton Mitch- 
ell's story of a cruise through the Baha- 
ma Islands aboard the racer Finiitlenc. 


Hanalei Valley visitors can sail into 
the Fern Grotto. Installed at the Maui 
Palms on Kahului Bay or in the mag- 
nificence of the Hana Maui on Maui, 
a Sun-Kissed Sightseer can roll across 
the island to the world’s largest dor- 
mant volcano, with a rim 21 miles in 
circumference and a highway to the 
top. Here amid the bubble caves and 
the cinder cone hills, it is a long, long 
way from the telephone, the televi.sion, 
the ticker and the toe-freezing temper- 
ature of that other world. ^ n o 





BIG DAY FOR 
SPRINGERS 

PKOTOGRAPHS BY RICHARD MKEK 

Nor rain nor cold 7ior reluctant birds could stop 
these spaniels from brisk completion of their top 
contest: the National Field Trial Championships 


I N THE remarkable photograph at 
right veteran field-trial gun Ernest 
Burton (SI, Nov. 14, 1955) illustrates 
the climactic moment of test for a span- 
iel: when the bird he has flushed is 
brought down for his retrieve. Mr. and 
Mrs. Philip D. Armour Jr.’s National 
Champion Micklewood Scud is the dog 
concerned here, and the occasion is the 
11th National Championship Field 
Trial for English Springer Spaniels, 
held last month at the Crab Orchard 
Lake Refuge near Marion, 111. Here 
the 29 top dogs among the nation’s 
thousands of springers met in a driv- 
ing rain that soaked dogs, handlers, 
birds, guns and gallery. Numbed by 
wet and cold, pen-reared pheasants 
($17,000 worth) often refu.sed to flush 
or fluttered di.spiritedly a few feet 
above the ground, to the confusion of 
dogs, guns and handlers. But despite 


these handicaps the seven series of tests 
(five on land, two on water) were run 
off briskly, and by Sunday noon Judges 
Harry Deeding of Portland, Ore. and 
Fred Sehnert of Lincoln, Neb. had 
chosen a new national champion: Field 
Trial Champion Staindrop Breckon- 
hill Chip (below), owned by Mr. and 
Mrs. Roy D. Chapin Jr., of Grosse 
Pointe Farms, Mich, and expertly 
handled by Elmore Chick of Lemont, 
111. Runners-up were English Field 
Trial Champion Ludiovian Socks, 
owned by Edward D. Porges of High- 
land Park, 111., in second place, and 
his littermate F. T. Ch. Ludiovian 
Scamp of Greenfair, owned by Josepli 
C. Quirk of Greenwich, Conn., in third. 
For the best performance by an ama- 
teur-handled dog, a trophy went to 
John L. Harding of Berwyn, 111. and 
his 7-year-old F. T. Ch. Davellis Shot. 



JUmiK'S-ICVK VIEW SHOWS HOW SC UD. 


WHEKLiNt; SHAHPLY, Shooter's Expe- 
ditus flushes pheasant from the high grass. 



WINNEEI .\NI) NEW t'HAMPIoN, F, T. Ch. Staindrop Brcckonhill Chip proudly 
poses for her portrait with one of the $17,000 worth of pheasanl.s used during the trials. 
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HAVING FLUSHKIJ HIS BIRD, WAITS OBKDIKNTLY FOB HANDLKR STKVE STLDNK'KI (RIGHT) TO GIVE THE ORDER TO MAKE RETRIEVE 



JUMPING HIGH, Cavalier Dottie 
Jo grabs at bird flushed from cover. 


SWIMMING HAUU, Chip perforin.s one of water- 
retrieve tests that helped her win the championship. 




UP IN THK AIR. Ludlovian Scamp ac- 
coraplishe.s a mid-flight turn to get his bird. 

continued 
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SPANIELS conlinued 


HARD-WORKING DOGS 
AND HAPPY OWNERS 

T he purpose of a Spaniel Field Trial,” says the nation- 
al association, “is to demonstrate the performance of a 
perfectly trained Spaniel in the field.” Another important 
purpose is to enable spanT%l enthusiasts to renew old and 
doggy friendships as they follow the action acro.ss the fields. 
In fact, most of the hard work at spaniel trials is performed 
by the gallery as it trudges through briers, bracken and 
brush to follow handlers, guns and judges. Dogs hunt in 
braces in the early series, each spaniel quartering ahead, 
windshield-wiper fashion, to work a swath of bird cover. 
Bird boys precede the entourage, planting pheasants in 
clumps of grass where they stay until flushed. Spaniels are 
judged on scenting ability, perseverance, courage, steadi- 
ness to wing and shot, obedience, aptitude in marking and 
finding shot birds, re.sponsiveness to the handler’s signals 
and retrieving style. After the last test, all hands gather at 
the clubhouse where the judges' decisions are announced 
and where this year the chairman, having failed to get 
attention by rapping on a glass, finally shouted “Heel!” 



MR.s. itOY I). ( H.tPlN JK. waiches as her birch, Chip, 
performs in the manner ihat won ihe championship. 



(iUN KRNKST HI UTON of I^nir Island 
await-s call from judges to rosumo duiii-s. 




MRS. UOFtFKT MiLEAN chats with Joseph 
C. Quirk, whose Scamp won the third award. 


MRS. ARMOl It JR. with Armfortli 

Kennels entry she handled as an amateur. 




SIvRIKS TKNSE OWNi:i{S ANI» lUNDl.KR.S AWAIT JL'IXiKS' DKCl.SION AF’n:K (OIM KV-STVI.K Sl'Nl 
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CARDS ON THE TABLE 

by CHARLES GOREN 

Comeback 
in Los Angeles 


Mr. Goren here reflects on his recent visit fo California, where 
he led hist ffaw to the l^ational Open Team Championship 
for an unprecedented seventh time. This was indeed a 
bridge milestone for Goren, the top master point winner of 
all time, on the 2Uth anniversary of his first national title. 

L PiSn MONTH, America’s crack bridge players followed 
j the advice of Horace Greeley and the example of 
Horace Stoneham. They w'ent west. 

In Los Angeles, at the first national bridge champion- 
ships ever held on the Pacific Coast, the visitors from east 
of the Rockies received a warm welcome — warmer, in fact, 
thah they had bargained for. Although the glory days of 
bridgedom’s Ivy League— New York, Philadelphia and 
Boston— are a thing of the distant past, halfway through 
this tourney it appeared that the East might be shut out 
completely. 

In other respects, the citizens of Los Angeles, even while 
they yanked the welcome mat from under the Dodgers, 
played host in magnificent style. Despite the 6,152 tables 
that set a new record for the week’s play, it was not 
necessary to move the tournament into the Rose Bowl. 
Los Angeles’ Hotel Ambassador took the bridge invasion 
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in stride— all except the bedeviled elevator operators. 

The tournament player, when engaged in a bridge post- 
mortem, is totally oblivious of time and place. No human 
pilot of vertical transport could be expected to select the 
desired floor numbens out of a welter of such remarks as: 
“Down three." “We got a top.” “Up two.” “She said six, 
so of course I went to seven.” 

The tournament results demonstrated clearly that the 
standard of bridge competition across the nation has risen 
to a point where it is impossible for one group of players, 
or one area of the country, to dominate the bridge wars, 
although for a while it may have appeared as if the West 
Coast might do so. 

In the early events, the best that non-Californians could 
do was share a win in the Women's Team of P’our Champi- 
onship. Mrs. Mary Jane Kauder and Mrs. Stella Rebner of 
Los Angeles captured that event, pairing with Mrs. Charles 
Solomon and Mrs. Edward Cohen of Philadelphia to prove 
that the twain really can meet. 

Meanwhile, the all-California combination of Lew Mathe, 
Meyer Schleifer and Ed Taylor of Los Angeles, with Don 
Oakie of San Francisco, walked away with the Men’s Team 
of Four Championship. This could in no way be regarded 
as an upset, for Mathe and Oakie had already appeared 
impressively in international competition, having repre- 
sented the United States in world championship contests 
against Great Britain and France. 

Further evidence that this was no mere flash in the pan 
promptly followed, when Mathe and Taylor plowed through 
a truly formidable array of bridge talent to win the Open 
Pair title with plenty of room to spare. 

Next, the California foursome, staging an ironman stunt 
by competing without a substitute in an event where a flve- 
man entry is permitted, shot out of the starting gate to 
take what seemed a commanding lead at the halfway mark 
in the blue-ribbon Open Team Championship. 

It looked as though the country at large would have to be 
content with only one non-California victory — the Master 
Mixed Pair Championship, taken by a Miami-New York 
combine. Mrs. Joseph Gale, of Miami Beach out of Chi- 
cago, learned with Howard Schenken of New York for a 
highly popular win in this event. My teammate, Schenken, 
brilliant star of a long and distinguished tournament ca- 
reer which included three consecutive world champion- 
ships, had, by some odd quirk, never before won the 
Mixed Pair title. Mrs. Gale, on the other hand, is a com- 
parative newcomer to tournament play and had never be- 
fore won any national championshio. 

In the final day's play of the Open Team event, how- 
ever, the New York team, of which your reporter was a 



OPEN TEAM WINNERS are IJc/f to rijrhn Howard Schenken, 
Charles Goren (captaini, Mrs, Helen Sobel, William Root and 
Harold Ogu.st. Their victory smiles are understandable, since their 
last-minute win earned them the highest honor in bridgedoni. 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 




mpmber, came up from nowhere to overhaul and pass the 
Californians (SI, Dec. 16, 1957). Thus it was that Helen 
Sobel, Harold Ogust, William Root, Schenken and I man- 
aged the second important Eastern triumph. After two 
lackluster sessions in which the team barely managed to 
qualify, we finally shifted into high gear in the first of two 
final rounds, coming up with 21 out of 28 matches to forge 
into a half-match lead. In the final .session we widened the 
gap to two full matches, whicli, in this form of contest, 
represents a comfortable margin. 

The telecast on the final day— a novel feature of bridge 
tournaments inaugurated during last year’s world cham- 
pionship event — threatened for a short time to brew a 
tempest in a teapot. 

Out of considerations of expediency, KTTV chose to 
focus its telecast of the final round of the Open Pair Cham- 
pionship upon the activities at a single table. The table 
selected happened to be the one at which my partner, 
Helen Sobol, could be found through the session. 

Mild rumblings were heard in some sections of the arena. 
It was argued that the show would provide us with a dis- 
tinct advantage in that we were old hands at being kibitzed, 
whereas some of our adversaries were apt to be nervous 
performing before the camera. The Calamity Janes had 
not quite called the turn. What actually happened was 
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that our opponents rose to spectacular heights. They pro- 
ceeded to pin back our ears with such an unmerciful drub- 
bing that the announcer’s pity ruined whatever glory there 
might have been in my only opportunity to make a spec- 
tacular play. 

This was the hand: 

Kasl-Wesl NORTH 




COMEBACK IN LOS ANGELES 

CQHtinxied 

At some tables, North and South reached the usual con- 
tract of four hearts v-dth North as declarer. East opened 
the spade queen, so the defenders collected two spade 
tricks immediately and the diamond king later on, holding 
declarer to precisely four-odd for a score of 420. Against us, 
however, uninhibited by camera and klieg lights, North 
allowed his partner to play the hand at three no trump. 

Had I opend a club, declarer would have enjoyed a 
windfall, and there would have been no way to prevent 
him from taking 11 tricks (12, in fact, if West, when in 
with the king of diamonds, fails to cash the ace of spades). 
My choice of a low spade avoided this debacle. South won 
the king and made me miserable with six heart leads. I could 
spare one spade and one club, but on the last heart I could 
escape a trick-losing end play only by discarding my ace of 
spades and clinging to the low one with which I was able 
to put partner in, when finally I won a trick. 

“Well,” I thought, “we won’t get many match points 
on this board, but at least I’ve given the announcer some- 
thing to talk about.” 

His comment: “Poor Mr. Goren! He’s been squeezed out 
of his ace of spades.” 

I fared better on another deal in another event, thanks 
to some excellent bidding by Lee Hazen, who had just been 
honored at the annual meeting of the American Contract 
Bridge League by being named Honorary Member for 1958. 


NORTH IIAZEN 



SOUTH CHG 


SOUTH 

WEST 

NORTH 

EAST 

1 no trump 

Pass 

24- 

Pass 

24* 

Pass 

34 

Pass 

34 

Pass 

4¥ 

Pass 

5+ 

Pass 

Pass 

Pass 

64 

Pass 


*Comentional hid and response 

The two-club response asked for a four-card major and 
the two-diamond rebid denied such a holding. South’s de- 
nial of either four spades or four hearts made it odds-on 
that he held at least four diamonds. 

Thereafter, North’s rebid showed a diamond suit and 
South’s bid of three spades was correctly read as a cue bid. 
It showed slam prospects and, by inference, confirmed dia- 
mond support. After an opening lead of the club queen, the 
taking of 13 tricks was routine. The simple expedient was 
to ruff two clubs with dummy’s high diamonds before 
drawing the trumps. 


The overtrick was unimportant. At the other table, our 
opponents reached six no trump and South could find no 
more than 11 tricks. 

Another hand from the Men’s Team event indirectly 
answered a correspondent’s recent question; “When is it 
correct not to finesse for a king?” Apparently, the only 
safe answer is, “When you have 12 trumps in the combined 
hands,” for in this deal declarer had 11 and the finesse for 
the king was a clearly indicated play. 


NORTH 



5 V Pass 5 no trump Pass 

6 ♦ Pass Pass Pass 

North had grand slam notions when he heard his partner 
open the bidding with one diamond. He promptly wheeled 
out the heavy artillery of the Blackwood four-five no 
trump bids. On learning his partner held only one king, 
however. North decided to settle for a small slam. 

West opened the queen of spades, and South saw that 
his slam was safe if he picked up the king of trumps or if 
the club finesse succeeded. With only two trumps outstand- 
ing, the odds strongly favored playing to drop the diamond 
king, but here was an instance where the probabilities 
must give way to certainty. 

Declarer cashed the king and ace of spades and trumped 
a spade with dummy’s 9 of diamonds. Next he cashed the 
ace and king of hearts. Then he led the queen of diamonds 
and, when West played small, he let it ride with confidence. 

How did South know that West held the king of dia- 
monds? He didn’t! But if East had the diamond king, it 
was safe to allow him to win it, because any lead East could 
make would surely save declarer from the club finesse. 

The safety play paid off. Without it, West would have 
won a trump trick and his return of the club 9 would have 
compelled declarer to lose a club trick as well. 

Exlra tricks. Tourney gross receipts broke the former rec- 
ord by many thousands of dollars. Thus, the American Con- 
tract Bridge League, which has designated the American 
Cancer Society as its charity for 1957-58, gained a sub- 
stantial addition in its campaign to contribute a total of 
$125,000 through tournament bridge during this period. . . . 
Charles J. Solomon, newly elected president of the league, 
furnished final proof of the success of tournament play 
on the Coast when he announced the award of spring and 
fall tourneys in 1959 to Seattle and Coronado Beach, 
with a return to Los Angeles in 1960. Ce n~d) 
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A STAR IS BORN 

conthiufd from page 13 

major victory and who never had 
played before more than a few hundred 
fans in his life, this could have been 
frightening. 

It wasn’t. He greeted the news with 
a bright look of eagerness in his eyes. 
It was like offering him a second help- 
ing of cake. I could almost see his 
mouth watering. He couldn’t wait to 
get at the Australians. On such short 
notice we could not make drastic 
changes in Barry’s game. We simply 
had to refine him as much as possible 
without destroying his basic strokes 
or his confidence. 

Barry is big-legged and naturally 
cumbersome, so an effort was made to 
get him moving into his volleys more 
quickly. This was so he could volley 
offensively instead of taking the ball 
on the half volley for a defensive 
stroke. And we changed his service 
stroke slightly so he hit the hall more in 
front of him instead of behind his head. 
I had Professional Dinny Pails w-ork- 
ing with him daily. We crammed a 
year’s experience for Barry into a cou- 
ple of weeks. This only goes to show 
what might be done with some of our 
talent If we were able to devote time 
and energy to it. But our system, un- 
like that of Australia, doesn’t permit 
such concentration on amateur tennis. 

After the Davis Cup challenge round, 
a group of enthusiasts wanted to get 
up a fund for MacKay, such as was 
raised a few years ago for Frank Sedg- 
man. Their only reason w’as that they 
liked the boy. The fund might have 
reached a couple of thousand pounds 
or close to $5,000. Naturally, I had to 
discourage it. 

The name of Barry MacKay will not 
soon be forgotten in Australia. But it 
could have been otherwise. After our 
Davis Cup squad was named, the U.S. 
Lawn Tennis Association began re- 
viewing the situation and decided for 
reasons of economy that it probably 
would be wise to send only four men 
instead of six on the Australian cam- 
paign. These four were to be Vic Seixas, 
Herbie Flam, Gardnar Mulloy and 
Ron Holmberg. Mike Green and Barry 
MacKay were to be left home. I knew 
the two boys would be disappointed. I 
began making inquirie.s to see if they 
could not be included on the trip with 
outside financing. While T was check- 
ing this, the association decided to go 
ahead with the full six-man team. 

That decision may moan an early 
return of the Davis Cup to our shores. 
I sincerely believe so. cno 


TIP FROM 
THE TOP 

from HAROLD CALLAWAY 

Pincliursl CC, N.C.; Skytop ('lub, Skytop, Pa. 



FOR THE AVERAGE GOLFER 

The development of a golf swing, as everybody knows, is a highly 
complicated procedure. Obviously precision is its essence, and a 
part of the preci.sion necessary to make contact with the ball is 
the reasonably straight left arm and the pivot that causes the 
downbeat of the swing to move from the inside out. Very rightly 
this in.side-out feeling of the swing i.s of great importance. How- 
ever, in my observation an exaggerated inside-out swing is a hin- 
drance to the follow-through because it tends to lock the hips, 
preventing them from completing their turn. 

A .sim]>le and easy way to combat this common tendency is to 
address an imaginary ball one foot above the ground. Swing your 
club in a circle, keeping in mind that the club head must make the 
.same “circular” swing beyond the ball a.s it did coming into the 
ball. To achieve this circular motion, your left arm, you will di.s- 
cover, must bend at an imaginary point after impact, just as your 
right arm bends on the backswing. The high practice swing tends 
to give you the feeling of inside-in.side in.stead of the more cum- 
bersome impression of inside-out. Actually, however, your club 
head is going inside-out until impact but then it continues in- 
side the line of flight once the ball is on its way. 



Harold Callaway demonstrates inside-inside art of swing 



NEXT WEEK: JOfJ KXKSPER O.V liLESDIS’G AT ADDRESS 
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BONNIE PRUDDEN 



Thigh rotation tones 
muscles and improves 
the look of your legs 



This week’s exercise, thigh rotation, designed 
and demonstrated here by Bonnie I’rudden, will 
help strengthen your legs and make them firmer 
and more attractive. The rotating motion also 
increases flexibility of the legs. In a later les- 
son, Bonnie will introduce a more difficult va- 
riation of this exercise, so it is important to 
master this one in preparation for the future. 


Lie on your back, then rai.se upper body, suppurting your- 
•self on lower arm.s. Twist feet inward as far a.s you can and 
tip your head back to stretch “double chin” neck muscles. 
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PITT’S TICKET 

coufiinii-d from pinje 15 

before Duquesnc played Pitt, may be a 
shade overenthusiastir, what Moore 
said after the game is even more sig- 
nificant; “Hennon is as good a play- 
maker as Temple’s All-America, Guy 
Rodgers, whom T used to consider the 
best, and he's much more of a scoring 
threat than Rodgers.” 

It is this phenomenal young man’s 
fate to be playing with a group of col- 
legians who simply do not ha\-e the 
talent to help him in any way. In fact, 
with the single exce])tion of a forward 
named Julius Pegues, they hinder him. 
If he doesn’t score when Pitt gets the 
ball, no one else will. If he doesn’t han- 
dle the ball, someone else is almost sure 
to throw it away or lose it on a school- 
boy-type rule violation. When ho sets 
up his teammates by drawing two or 
three defending players to him. the 
free Pitt men seem to be wearing But- 
ler Hennon’s galoshes and taped sun- 
glasses. In each game Hennon must 
score against impossible odds— and he 
succeeds often enough to keep the 
game interesting. On a team of reason- 
ably tall men, ho is the second-best 
rebounder. Worst of all is the fact that 
not a single Pitt player is either able or 
willing to set a simple screen for Iiim. 
Shooting behind such elementary pro- 
tection, Hennon would average 40 
points a game, beyond argument. 

FURMAN WAS TOO WEAK 

Early this season, in a game again.st 
a weak Furman team, Hennon had .38 
points in the first 33 minutes. The Pitt 
Fieldhou.se record was 42 and he was 
a cinch to break it. With seven minutes 
to go, Hennon insisted on leaving the 
game. He told his coach. Bob Timmon.s, 
that he wa.s certainly interested in set- 
ting a new record, but he wanted to do 
it against real opposition. And he re- 
fused to go back. Two weeks later, he 
was satisfied with the opposition— a 
strong Duke team. He scored 45 points 
on 20 field goals and five free throws. 
He will undoubtedly match his record 
of 573 points set as a sophomore last 
season. 

Fortunately for Hennon. tie has an- 
other abiding interest in life — in an 
area where he is on his own and does 
not have to function as a team player. 
He wants to be a doctor, one reason he 
accepted a scholarship at Pittsburgh, 
which has an excellent medical school. 
Toward that end, he made himself an 
A student in high school and thus far 
at Pitt he is a shade under A in his 
first two years. end 


For Ihrih Season sov/ngs 



ITALIAN TOURIST ECONOMY PLAN 



A richly varied holiday awaits yon in Italy . . . superb winter sports in 
magnificent mountain resort renters . . . picturesque seaside towns basking 
in a sunny, kindly climate ... a brilliant winter program of social life, 
concerts, opera. And you can enjoy it all now at a remarkably low cost 
with the thrifty 

I.T.E. PLAN, AVAILABLE TO AMERICAN VISITORS ONLY 
BUYING IN ADVANCE THROUGH TRAVEL AGENTS HERE IN U. S., 
UNTIL MARCH 15, 1958 



. . . together loith reduced Family Flan transatlantic fares. The I.T.E. Plan 
provides a 20% reduction on ordinary rail and other transportation tickets 
. . . secures hotel accommodations at 10% discount . . . and saves 10% on 
listed restaurant and night club bills. .4lso the 

INCLUSIVE TOURS 

sold only through Travel Agents, make available 
SPECIAL REDUCED RATES 
for tran.sntlantic Irnnsportalinn and 
other facilities in Italy. See your 
Travel Agent now! 


ITALIAN STATE TOURIST OFFICE-E.N.l.T. 


21 East 51st Street, New York 22, N. Y. 

NEW ORLEANS SAN FRANCISCO 

Inlemollonol Trade Marl Si Froncti Hotel 



ARNOLTpiSTOL 

sets course 
record at 
Thompson 


Hal Stetson of Lexington, Mass, is shown 
setting a new course record for 2 litre produc- 
tion sports cars at the testing 2.3 mile 
Thompson, Conn. Raceway aboard an 
Amolt-Bristol Bolide. But the same Arnoit- 
Bristol Bolide that masters hill and hairpin 
on the racecourse is just as much at home en 
route to the country club or supermarket. 


Sole Distributors of 
Bristol Engine Parts 
for the Americas. Com- 
plete Engine Parts ' 
Service for the Bristol 
400, 402. 403, 405, A C 
Bristol, Arnolt-Bristol. 


A true dual purpose sports car, the Bolide 
has no peers at its price. ($4250 delivered 
U.S.A.) 


W S.H.ARNOLT 


INC . 


CHICAGO $AIE$ SALONS 

153 Eost Ohio Street • 5840 North Broadway 

PARTS & SERVICE CENTERS 

2130 North Lincoln Avenue*415 East Erie Street 
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AT THE WIND’S 

A famous skipper abayidoiis raciiig for a brief hut lovely Bahamas cruise 


P erhaps the greatest distinction between cruising 
and racing yachtsmen lies in a sense of pace. Your 
true cruiser sails by the calendar, not the clock. The 
moment is what counts: the fact that he is afloat, 
with a good little ship carrying him to another place. 
There is no need to be impatient, nor to fret— only to 
enjoy. But your racing sailor never e.scapes the scurrying 
second hand. It is probably his most necessary competi- 
tive attribute. In any given set of conditions, he feels 
how his boat should be going. When she is not doing her 
best, he suffers. He must be efficient to be happy. 

Happy I was, if not elficient, on this perfect Bahamas 
day as we slid across the bank off Royal Island. I was 
leaning against the mizzenmast, steering with my feet. 
Zib, my wife, was busying herself below. Fiviaterre, 
feeling the breeze, was beginning to walk and talk. There 
was a gentle plash from the bow wave, and tiny little 
slap.s along the hull, and a low murmur under the stern. 
We were two days out of Na.ssau, sailing as the wind 
asked us to sail— toward Spanish Wells, toward Harbour 
Island, toward a pink sand beach which Zib had never 
seen. We were supposed to be beating to windward 
toward the Exumas, to watch the Out Island Regatta; 
but who wants to beat to windward when cruising? 
Racing is different; a race without a windward leg is no 
race at all, but cruising to windward is a pain in the neck. 

As I thought these thoughts I looked at the Kenyon 
speed indicator. It stood at three knots. Add the light 
genoa, and we might go up to five. Ballooner sheeted 
to the end of main boom, maybe Hood red-head 
spinnaker, probably six. Maybe trimmed ju,st right, plus 
mizzen staysail, maybe seven. Maybe. Close, anyway. 


Suddenly I found myself grinning. I realized I didn’t 
give one fractional infinitesimal damn. 

As we neared Spanish Wells a dinghy came out. Two 
small boys sat in the bow, a man on the after thwart. I 
had an impression of glasses and flashing teeth under a 
large and floppy straw hat. "Xeed help?” asked the man. 

A pilot , thought I, mortal enemy of the cruising yachts- 
man: bearer of false witness from the North Channel 
to the Boca del Sierpe, “Plenty water, cap, plenty-y 
water!” being the prelude to the tvliammie of a hit, with 
the same air of calm assurance and confidence after as 
before. “No," I replied with reasonable politeness. 

The man began to wdnd a starter cord around the 
flyw'heel of an ancient outboard. “Just a minute," 1 
called. “Can you tell me where to find Aziel Finder?” 

He straightened up. “I'm Aziel,” he said, looking at 
me more closely. “Bless the Lord, ain’t that . . .?” 

So forthwith Aziel— which means “Whom the Lord 
Strengthens” — was signed to “carry” Finii^ierre to Span- 
ish Wells and Harbour Island, that same afternoon. My 
general opinion of pilots does not include such men as 
Aziel Finder, who really seems to know the depths of 
water around the north side of Eleuthera dow'n to the 
thickness of a teredo’s eyelash. 

Legend has it Spanish Wells was a watering port for 
the earliest navigators. It required little imagination to 
visualize fat mercliantman or sleek privateer swinging 
in the multihued water, a rowing boat filled with casks 
approaching the beach. For Spanish Wells is by and of 
the sea; her men live on the sea, and her women look 
out across it, waiting. But gone are the sails. As I stood 
on the foredeck of F inisierre paying out the anchor rode. 


CALL 

by CARLETOiN MITCHELL 


I realized not one sloop or schooner was moored in the 
narrow harbor off the town. Even the dinghies no longer 
had masts. Progress: outboards, inboards, automobile 
conversions, diesels; smell of hot oil, scum in the bilge; 
staccato exhausts at dawn and sunset; talk of miles per 
gallon and water-pump packing. . . . But gone too the 
anxious hours of midnight squalls and currents sweep- 
ing toward reefs; days motionless under a shimmering 
sun; long sweeps and sculling oars, endless tacks, catch 
of fish turning belly up in the well. Progress, and the 
good life. Gas in every tank, grouper in every pot. 

The anchor snubbed, jerking Fini'^terre's head like a 
curb bit. (rigi, our 16-foot fiber glass runabout which 
w’e were towing behind, ranged alongside, invitingly. 
We accepted. Ashore, there was a new hotel and fuel 
pumps along the dock. Unchanged were the neat nar- 
row streets, the neat small houses, the neat courteous 
people, shy and quiet but friendly. Spanish Wells is as 
clean as a town on the Zuider Zee. 

As we walked I remembered we were greeting a true 
four hundred. The inhabitants are direct descendants of 
Royalists from New York who chose to be resettled after 
our War of Independence— or Rebellion, as their an- 
cestors called it. There has been much intermarriage 
and virtually no dilution of the pure Anglo-Saxon stock. 
Through the generations a definite type has emerged: 
very fair, with skin that never seems to tan even through 
a lifetime of exposure, blue eyes, blond hair, slim and 
corded bodies. The children are beautiful. 

As we powered back to Finistcrre I looked astern at 
the little town drowsing under the palms, looked at the 

continued 


THE WIND’S CALL 

continued 

boats careened along the shore, at the 
blue sky and bluer water, at the shingle 
roofs and dogs sleeping in the streets, 
nothing happening through the turn of 
the seasons except the quiet fall of scar- 
let hibiscus petals, and suddenly I 
could see and hear and smell New 
York: the New York of Times Square, 
or 34th and 7th, or Park A%'enue and 
Sixty-eighth Street: brass and steel, 
piled masonry and aluminum fagade, 
earth shaking from hurry on the sur- 
face, and below the surface and in the 
air above, cacophony of sound and dol- 
lars to buy mink jackets, tranquilizers 
and phenobarbital wholesale and 'or re- 
tail-same planet, another world. 

The breeze had gone northwest be- 
fore Aziel Finder came aboard. North- 
west, and very light. In the Bahamas, 
lying on the northern fringe of the 
trade winds, when the wind moves out 
of the east, it usually goes on around, 
clockwise. Sailors call the cycle a 
norther. It is predictable, but non- 
predictable: that is, you generally 
know when one is coming, but never 
how hard or long it will blow; whether 
it will come in as a hard squall ahead 
of a gale which will rage for days, or 
whether the first burst will be followed 
by clearing skies and a shift to east and 
pleasant sailing; whether it will begin 
mildly as a gentle northwester and 
only begin to howl when it gets to 
northeast, or never blow at all. 

Now, as we powered through the 
channel, I was aware of a vague dis- 
trust. The cirrus veil had vanished. 
The sky was very blue, except for scat- 
tered cumulus; huge clouds, which 
towered to the stratosphere. The sun 
was bright. Everything sparkled. It 
was a day of perfection, an ideal Ba- 
hamas day. But it wasn’t right. Not 
with the wind northwest. 

Ahead lay Gun Point, a low spit of 
sand topped by waving palms. I was 
curious. For many years I had heard 
of the reef passage from Spanish Wells 
to Harbour Island. Wide open to the 
whole Atlantic Ocean, a maze of coral 
heads and reefs, the beach under the 
turn of your bilge; a mistake, and 
you’ve had it. Many had. 

A sand shelf made out from Gun 
Point, but the current had scoured a 
navigable channel close to the beach. 
Beyond, the next point showed on the 
chart as Ridley’s Head. “See him?” 
asked Aziel. “There’s the chin, there’s 
the nose, there's the forehead.” A pro- 
file was discernible in the rock. Be- 
tween stretched a bank of white sand 


covered by perhaps three fathoms. I 
told myself: clear water on a line be- 
tw’een the two points. 

Nor was it too bad to the next point, 
where an opening in the outer reef 
would permit a vessel to thread its way 
into the ocean. But somewhere beyond 
I gave up trying to itemize the pilot- 
age. There was a tangle of reefs, some 
marked by iron pipes which had been 
twisted by the pounding of gales, some 
unmarked; some you left to port, oth- 
ers to starboard, others you ignored. 
There was a rock ledge called the Dev- 
il’s Backbone extending almost to the 
shore, where a sand bank built out to 
meet it: you held close to the reef or 
the scend of the sea carried you among 
the palms; you swung out again at the 
proper moment, or you fetched up on 
the sand bank; but if you held too 
close to the reef, you would find sea 
fans waving in your bilge. 

A jungle of coral 

Because of Aziel I was able to enjoy 
the passage. There is something bar- 
baric and magnificent about venturing 
through a jungle of coral: here a black 
spot indicating a single head thrusting 
up through several fathoms, perhaps 
wider at top than bottom, as deadly as 
an erect cobra; there a purple-brown 
smudge, a jagged range of living rock 
not quite reaching the surface, ready 
to tear and rend at the first touch of a 
keel; shades of blue, hues of green, col- 
ors paling to crystal; curl of white in a 
lifting swell, ripples around a point, 
slow rise and heave in a motionless sea. 
Always the overtone of possible dis- 
aster, always the might of the ocean, 



CARLETON MITCHELL, shown here at 
the wheel of Finisterre, is a perennial win- 
ner in yacht racing's Southern Circuit, a 
Bermuda Race champion (SI, July2, 1956), 
has written many books, including Islands 
to Wiridward and Yachtsman's Camera. 


waiting. And always implicit, the cour- 
age and dignity of men, even the sim- 
plest men. who had risked and probed 
through the generations, learning. 

No sooner had we threaded the reef 
and rounded The Point of Eleuthera 
than I wished Finisterre back in Span- 
ish Wells. Me, I’m a snug harbor sailor. 
A five-mile sweep of water opened 
northwest of Dunmore Towm, and 
jagged limestone rimmed what would 
be a lee shore. 

We slowed for Aziel to bring his 
dinghy alongside for the trip home and 
agreed he would return the following 
afternoon. Morning was impossible, 
because of Sunday school. We pro- 
ceeded toward town, but I wasn't lik- 
ing it one bit. Nor was I soothed when 
we came to anchor beyond the dock. 
All outdoors seemed to extend to the 
west and north. 

Ashore, I temporarily forgot my wor- 
ries. Dunmore Town was not in the 
least like Spanish Wells, but in its way 
was a settlement of similar charm. Hid- 
den among palms were the houses of 
winter visitors, as Harbour Lsland has 
its colony seeking the .sun. It had not 
been spoiled by overbuilding, or bad 
building. There was the feeling of the 
not-so-many-years-ago Na.ssau I re- 
member, the Nassau of the ’30s, before 
its postwar influx of English flight cap- 
ital and American tourists in swarming 
packaged droves. 

We bought supplies and walked 
across the island.' Below us was the 
beach. “Why, it i.s pink,” exclaimed 
Zib in surprise. The reality of local 
phenomena rarely matches the prom- 
ise of the poster. 

The sand was like talcum powder; 
I scooped up a handful, and let it trick- 
le through my fingers. Mixed with the 
white grains were tiny flecks of red, 
bits of shell and coral ground in the 
tireless mill of the sea. The effect was 
a delicate but definite pink, a lovely 
soft color which became more pro- 
nounced at a distance. We sat to look 
and became aware of a most amazing 
sight. The wavelets were pink, too. 
Each tiny transparent crest took on 
the color of the sand beneath. By con- 
trast, the blues and greens of the water 
offshore became more vivid. We stared 
in a mood of childlike wonder and con- 
templation which did not end until the 
sun dropped below the dune behind us. 

But as we crossed the high spine of 
the island and looked dowm on Finis- 
terre, any lingering appreciation of 
beauty was lost in apprehension. A 
heavy, milky veil had been drawn over 
the sky. Pale cirrus feathers radiated 
from a dark mass in the northwest. The 
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THE CKllSE took 
Finixterre from Nas- 
sau to Northern El- 
euthera and back in 
a continuing: cycle of 
favorable winds. At 
the start, a southeast 
breeze blew her along 
cays to Spanish 
Wells. After wind 
swung in complete 
northercycle.shewas 
able to make return 
passage with south- 
easter pushing her. 

wind had backed almost to south. Our 
stern had swung toward the dock. 

Aboard, we put down our heavy 
anchor. 

I was awake at dawn. The wind w’as 
west, very light. Rapidly it freshened, 
coming up with the sun. Finislerre be- 
gan to move restlessly. 

The old seaman’s quandary : stay ina 
had anchorage, or risk going to a bet- 
ter one? Take a chance getting caught 
among reefs, or remain in an uncom- 
fortable but relatively safe position? 
If the front came in as a heavy squall 
when we were off the Devil’s Backbone, 
with the body of the gale behind the 
first blast, what then? Within minutes 
the whole area would be a seething 
caldron. But if it held off until we 
made Spanish Wells we could either 
ride it out in a snug hole or sail through 
Current Cut and across the banks to 
Nassau, again sheltered by the cays. 

Activity on the mail boat at the 
dock made up my mind. She had come 
in shortly after dawn. Now she was 
ready to leave. On impulse I jump- 
ed in Gigi and raced alongside. The 
dock was crow’ded. Lines were be- 
ginning to snake aboard. Curious faces 
stared down. “Where is the captain?” 
I called. 

A young man appeared at the wheel- 
house window. 

“Can I follow you out?” I asked. 
“Past Devil’s Backbone?” 

He looked down. “What boat are 
you on?” 

I pointed. He stared at Fiyiisterre. 
“I guess so. But you better get goin’. 
We’re leavin’. It’s gonna blow.” 

When the mail boat swung clear, our 
anchor was on deck. We fell in a.stern, 
engine wide open. From the first it was 


obvious we could not keep up. The gap 
of water between us steadily widened. 

By now the whole sky was overcast, 
a steely gray. The wind had dropped 
to a whisper. Around us the water lay 
flat, taking on the same color as the 
sky. A few random drops of rain spat- 
tered on the deck. 

The square stern of the mail boat 
continued to recede. We could hear and 
feel the pulse of her diesel diminish. 

“We're losing her,” said Zib. She 
had gone below for oilskins and had 
taken the wheel while I put on mine. 

“Afraid so. Gigi's a pretty heavy 
drag. We’re making barely six knots.” 

I looked at the sky and the water. 
Despite the overcast, it was possible 
to judge depths fairly well. There was 
little surface reflection. 

If. if, if . . . 

“Do you mind going on?” I asked, 
aware it might be a foolish decision. 
If it began to rain heavily when we 
were in the reefs, if a 50-knot squall 
should catch us at the Backbone, if 
there should be a big ground swell. . . . 

“No.” 

I slowed the engine to avoid over- 
heating. Full power might be vital 
later. 

Then I noticed we were closing the 
gap to the mail boat. As we neared 
I saw a group of men at her rail, aft. 

The captain waved us closer. “We 
can’t wait for you,” he shouted. “We 
got freight and mail for Nassau!” 

“All right,” I yelled back. “Thanks 
anyway.” 

He gestured for us to come alongside. 
“Harold Finder from Spanish Wells'll 
go with you. He knows the water as 
good as anyone.” 


A pilot. I hesitated. But another 
hand in case of trouble, a seaman from 
Spanish Wells. . . . My hesitation was 
only momentary. 

From the first it was obvious Harold 
Finder knew every rock and bar like 
the back of his hand. Flurries of rain 
which obscured landmarks and pelted 
the surface of the water into froth wor- 
ried him not at all. He sat at the wheel, 
a chunky square figure in glistening 
oilskins, as unconcerned as a chauffeur 
driving along a familiar street. I was 
duly grateful for his presence, but this 
time pilotage seemed much easier. 

The wind held off. Jet black clouds 
looking like plums in a pudding came 
down on us in procession, but none had 
weight. I had the feeling of being part 
of a play whose climax had not ar- 
rived. On the fringe of the trades, solid 
overcast, rain squalls and calm con- 
tain all the necessary elements of sus- 
pense. But nothing happened. The flags 
hung limp at the mastheads, or lifted 
only because of our speed through the 
water. 

Then unaccountably, behind a wet, 
windless squall, we found sunshine and 
a light northwest breeze. Anticlimax. 
The overcast peeled away like the 
opening of a trick nightclub roof. We 
blinked at each other, hot under our 
oilskins. “Beats me,” said Harold. 
“This weather’s gone crazy.” But some- 
how I felt we weren’t through with 
it yet. 

After dropping the hook in the pool 
off Spanish Wells I put Harold ashore 
and in Gigi raced back. I was anxious 
to atone to Zib for my mistaken judg- 
ment in fleeing Harbour Island. I was 
successful. Beyond Ridley’s Head lay 
continued 
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THE WIND’S CALL 

continued 

a cove, a small circle of beach protect- 
ed by curving horns of rock, leaving 
only a narrow shallow entrance. Pick- 
ing our way inside we found clear wa- 
ter. waving palms— and pink sand. It 
seemed the most ideal swimming hole 
in all the West Indies. 

When we started back for lunch the 
day had again changed. The wind had 
clocked into the north, and a pecu- 
liar smoky haze lay beneath the sun. 
Wliitecaps rolled through the entrance 
to the cove. They grew larger as we 
neared Gun Point. This time 1 was 
sure. "Zib,” I called over the noise of 


light filtering through a gray sky, it 
had gone almost southeast, not much 
stronger than during the night but 
solid enough to lean slightly against, 
standing forward. When at .9:.30 the 
McWilliamses dropped out of the sky 
they received scant welcome. Within 
minutes we had cleared the dredged 
channel and hoi.sted main, mizzen and 
our reliable friend, the working jib. 
There are times when it pays to get a 
move on, even cruising. 

Finiaferre heeled although the wind 
was well aft. Immediately I felt better. 
Our arrival in Nassau had now become 
a race: our speed through the water 
again.st the falling barometer, the haul- 
ing wind, the advancing cold front. 



the engine, “we’re still going to gel it. 
That sky is a weather breeder. It’s go- 
ing to blow like hell.’’ 

“When?” 

I shrugged. “Damned if I know. 
Maybe tonight. Maybe tomorrow. But 
soon.” 

After lunch I put out a second an- 
chor. listened to a recording of Bach’s 
entire Art of the Fugue, and called 
Nassau on the radio-telephone, arrang- 
ing for Bill and Nancy McWilliams, 
house guests arriving in Nassau from 
Annapolis, to fly to join us in the morn- 
ing. We might, I thought, have an ex- 
citing sail back to Na.ssau with them. 

All afternoon and evening the wind 
moved round the compass: north- 
northeast, northeast, east-northeast, 
east. As it hauled it freshened. 

At dawn, a diluted pale dawn of gray 


But as we neared the cut between 
Little Egg and Great Egg islands I was 
less certain we would win. The wind 
continued to work on around, little by 
little, as the sky became darker and 
more threatening. Beyond soundings, 
the deep water wore a black sullen 
look, as different from the normal blue 
as the leaden sky. 

As though sensing the challenge, 
Fininferre put her shoulder down and 
went to work. This was what she was 
built for, my dream ship: to carry sail 
and go anywhere, fa.st and in comfort. 
My apprehensions about weather were 
only those of human frailty, not so 
much based on fear of actual danger as 
on a reluctance to undergo discomfort. 
It was impossible not to revel in the 
feeling of power under us. A short steep 
sea was coming off the bank. Close 


reaching, Finishrrc drove through 
without lifting to the .successive crests, 
knifing and smashing in one contin- 
uous flow. Fanning sheets of spray 
rhythmically rose from the bow and 
blew off to leeward like horizontal rain. 

As we closed the line of cays near 
Upper Samphire the wind abruptly 
shifted two points. Tliankful for our 
windward position, we rolled with it, 
more nearly paralleling the shore. Fa- 
miliar shapes began to come into sight 
ahead; Booby Rocks, Booby Island, 
the eastern tip of Rose Island. We were 
nearing home waters, and I was grate- 
ful. For the sky was darker than ever, 
and the wind increasing. In the puffs 
we were forced to spill wind from the 
main by luffing, and even in the lulls 
were slightly overpowered. But the 
race was still not won. We were at the 
crucial point of no return. 

Sandy Cay was in sight and we were 
under the beach of Rose Island when I 
saw it coming. White froth overlay the 
whitecaps to windward, blasting spin- 
drift from the crests. Under the jet of 
the squall, the sea had a frosty look. 

BUI McWilliams had been steering 
while I stood at the weather rail, 
watching sea and sky. I shouted at Zib 
to take the wheel and scrambled for- 
ward to the main halyard. 

I was not quick enough. A solid 
weight of wind pushed us down. down. 
I lost my footing while reaching for the 
winch handle and washed along the 
deck, up to my waist in rushing water. 
“Slack the main!” I yelled to Bill. 
“Zib! Bring her up! Luff!” 

Overhead canvas slatted as the deck 
lifted and water flowed off. I struggled 
back to the mast and brought the 
mainsail clown on the run. 

Now the whole western sky was 
black. With the scjuall the wind went 
into the south, and the casuarinas and 
palms writhed along the shoreline. 
Even under reduced sail Fini^Urre 
buried deeply. A.stern (!igi seemed to 
leap from crest to crest. 

We came into the harbor flying, 
picked up our mooring on the run, 
snugged her down and went ashore. 
The wind howled on a rising note, the 
whitecaps flew outside. I fell only ex- 
hilaration. This lime it was not for us 
to worry: this time it would howl for 
someone else. 

By midnight the wind was south- 
west. Before dawn it shifted northwest 
in a squall that shook the house. By 
morning even the sheltered waters of 
Nassau harborwere covered withwhite- 
eaps. FiniMerrt and the other boats 
plunged at their moorings. It was the 
hardest blow of the winter. end 
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*‘No man ever stands so 
Straight as vuhen he 
Stoops to help a boy^* 



Big Brothers Needed 

JOIN NOW 

BIG BROTHER WEEK 

January 5th to 12th 


Contact your local agency or write 
Big Brothers oj America, Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 


ANNIVERSARY 

Sirs; 

We, the members of the Hungarian Na- 
tional Olympic Team, who came to the 
United States after choosing freedom at 
the close of the 1956 Olympic Games at 
Melbourne (SI, Dec. 3, 19561 and now enjoy 
the hospitality of the people of the United 
Slates, send you our sincere regards and 
grateful thanks on the first anniversary of 
the organization of our team. 

As a result of previous Olympic Games, 
members of our team have won 12 gold 
medals and three silver medals for the Hun- 
garian colors. We wish to serve the ideals of 
amateur sports and the fame of Hungarian 
sp()rtsmanship with our future succes.ses 
and results. 

We thank you for your assistance in 
enabling us to come to this great country 
where we found personal freedom, good 
jobs and sports possibilities, 


George Tei.egdy 
Andrea Molnar 
Attila Keresztes 
Odon Groe 

ZOLTAN HOSZPODAR 
Robert Zimonyi 
Mihaly Igloi 
JCLICS DoBAY 
Ecgene Hamori 
Joe Gerlach 
Attila Takach 


Kato Szoke 
George Filler 
Balint Papp 
Janos Gergbley 
Stephan Hebnek 
Ivan Jasko 
Arpad Domjan 
Martha Nagy 
Susie Ordogh 
Daniel Magay 
Rypszima Szekely 


for The Hungarian National Olympic Team 
San Francisco 

special basketball ISSUE: 


Sirs: 

In your excellent and comprehensive bas- 
ketball issue you wrote; 

“Regardless of which school wins the 
NCAA'.s university division championship 
at season’s end, however, the NCAA col- 
lege division winner— considered too small 
to compete in the top class — will feel that 
it could whip the big boy if it had the 
chance.” 

Just who were last year’s 'and the first) 
NCAA college division champs? 

As if I didn't know! 

George A. Cole Jr. 
Wheaton College '41 

New York City 

• All of the 176 teams scouted by 
Spouts Illustrated fall into the 
NCAA s university division. Wheaton, 
the 1957 college division champion, 
showed a 28-1 record last year and this 
season has defeated DePauw, Illinois 
Wesleyan, Elmhurst, Millikin, Calvin 
and lost to Gustavus Adolphus. — ED. 

Sirs: 

We were very disappointed that you 
failed to mention Evansville College. 

James Hilmmell 
Harold Byers 

Evansville, Ind. 

• Coach McCutchan's players gained 
an 18-8 record; this year, have defeated 
Louisville, Western Kentucky, Val- 
paraiso and lost to St. Mary’s.— ED. 


Sirs: 

Just as your special issues on baseball 
(SI, April 15) and football (SI, Sept. 23) 
were worthy of superlative appraisal, so can 
your special issue on College Ba.sketball 
(SI, Dec. 9) draw well-deserved acclama- 
tion. Never before has a magazine ever 
presented such a thorough synopsis of the 
major college fives in such an interesting, 
informative manner. 

Frank DeStekano 

Jamaica, N.Y. 

special basketball ISSUE: 

HOW COME? 

Sirs: 

I feel that you should have included a 
section on small college basketball similar 
to the one you had on independent teams. 

In this area we have what many think is 
one of the best college teams in the nation 
— Pacific Lutheran (College, Last year PLC 
compiled a 28-1 won-lost record against 
college competition. Their only defeat (by 

I point' was in the semifinals of the na- 
tional NAIA tournament in Kansas City 
to the team that easily won the champion- 
ship the next night. PLC finished third. 

This year, Pacific Lutheran beat the 
Buchan Bakers, a strong AAU team, by 

II points. The next night the Buchan team 
defeated Seattle University by 3 points. 

I suppose there are a few other small 
colleges that could qualify in this category. 

Lloyd Erlandson 

Tacoma, W'ash. 


Sirs: 

How come Colby, Bates and Bowdoin 
don’t rate? 

Calvin L. Butler 

Lynn, Mass. 

• Colby, under Coach T.,es William.?, 
ha.s so far defeated Bow'doin, Maine 
and Brown but lost to Dartmouth, 
Bates and Boston College. — ED. 

Sirs: 

What’s the matter? Don’t you like Fres- 
no State? 

John Harlan Jr. 

Fresno, Calif. 

• The team’s 1957 record stands at 16 
won and 10 lost. This year, Coach Wil- 
liam Vandenburgh’s men have defeat- 
ed Santa Barbara and lost to the San 
Diego Marines.— ED. 

Sirs: 

I was hoping to find Youngstown U. of 
Youngstown, Ohio. Our boys could and 
will box the cars off some of the teams you 
listed. 

Richard Gregg 

Poland, Ohio 

• Youngstown, coached by Dom Ros- 
selli, showed a 28-4 record last year; 
this season won over Kent State, East- 
ern Michigan, Alliance, Marietta but 
lost to Muskingum.— ED. 


Sirs: 

G-r-r-r! What's this business of Adam.s 
State but no Abilene Christian in your bas- 
ketball issue? 

Reg Westmoreland 

Abilene, Texas 

• Coach Dee Nutt lost 12 and won 12 
last year; so far his men have defeated 
Baylor and lost to Texas Tech and 
Southwest Texas.— ED. 

Sirs: 

How could you scout 176 colleges and 
leave out Hamline, one of the top basket- 
ball schools In the country? 

Bill Weaver 

Fargo, N.Dak. 

• Hamline’s players, coached by Joe 
Hutton, won 22 games in 1957, lost 
only four. This season’s opponents 
have been Eau Claire, Texas Tech, 
New Mexico, SMU and New Mexico 
A&M, all of whom defeated Harntine. 
So far the team has beaten only Augs- 
burg.- ED. 

Sirs: 

I find no mention of the team that fin- 
ished first in the New Englanil NCAA 
tournaments — St. Michael's College. 

Joseph Rowan 

W'inooski Park, Vt. 

• St. Michael’s, coached by George 
Jacobs, defeated 17 teams, lost to six. 
This year they have won over Adelphi 
and Fairmount State and lost to Nor- 
wich and Providence.— ED. 

BASKETBALL; WE ARE THE PAYING CROWD 

Sirs: 

In the Special Basketball Issue two good 
coache.s dLscussed the que.stion; Do colleges 
need the 24-second rule? I’ll go along with 
Columbia Coach Lou Rossini, who came 
out against such a rule. 

In the first place, the rule isn’t neceS-Sary. 
The college game may not be as fast as pni 
style, but it is just as e.xciting. The 24- 
second rule would do nothing for the game, 
and it might, as suggested by Coach Ros- 
sini, detract from its quality. Players would 
feel rushed, and they would be in a hurry 
to shoot. Even the pros take some fantastic 
shots just to beat the 24-secund buzzer. 

Steve Johnson 

Closter, N.J. 

Sirs; 

No, no, no, Coach Rossini (SI, Dec. 9). 
You are dead wrong, and you halfheartedly 
admit it! 

We are the paying crowd, and we like to 
see action, fair play and a good game. All 
three are denied us in basketball these 
day.s, when teams put on a “freeze" just 
because they are ahead in the la.st half. 
They may as well stop the game; how 
boring it becomes! I’ll never forget the 
SMU-San Francisco game a few years ago, 
when SMU froze and stalled and almost 
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stopped playing altogether the entire sec- 
ond half, only because they led (tempo- 
rarily!). 

Coach Rossini foresees poor shots and 
poor basketball if the 24-second rule were 
imposed! Look at the pro leagues, running 
up scores of 120 and 130, while providing 
an active and exciting game— is that poor 
shooting? Let’s bring the 24-secc)nd rule to 
basketball. 

Robert C. Burlingame 

Waterville, Me. 

BASKETBALL; WHAT’S THE SCORE? 

Sirs; 

BOO to Sports Illustrated for Jere- 
miah Tax’s article on .\dolph Rupp (“Big 
Week for the Man in Brown," Dec. .16). 
Tax ridicules success with prefabrications. 
Tax is guilty of ihe misconception that 
discipline detracts from good sport. Five 
from 12 leaves seven months a year for fun. 

America wasn’t built by funsters; it takes 
single-mindedness and discipline to be 
world champions. How about eulogizing 
success, not belittling it? 

Fred E. Guth 

St. Louis 
Sirs: 

Did it ever occur to Mr. Jeremiah Tax 
that Coach Rupp may believe the only fun 
that exists in sports is winning? Let’s put it 
this way: Kentucky basketball players en- 
joy themselves more than any other ba.s- 
keiball players in the nation— because 
they win 85', of the time. 

In this era of character building, sports- 
man.ship, etc., let us not forget the primary 
object of every game is to win. Why else 
do they keep score? 

It is very doubtful that 12,000 fans 
would crowd the U. of Kentucky gym every 
game to see if Coach Rupp’s boys were en- 
joying themselves. I know I would not. 

Fauster Vittone 

Lexington, Ky. 

• Jeremiah Tax believes that games 
should be played to win. So does 
Adolph Rupp. There is no other way 
to play. But there are other reason.s— 
the inherent values and plea.sures of 
the game — why one should play, win 
or lose. There is more to basketball 
than its record book and the paid-up 
entertainment of 12,000 spectators. If 
there were not, sport — all sport — 
would be just another form of Russian 
roulette, i.e., if you lose, you’re dead. 
-ED. 

WILLY'S REVOLUTION 

Sirs: 

Cungratulations on your fine series. Rev- 
olution in SIcitug by Willy Schaeffler iST, 
Nov. 25, Dec. 16, Dec. 28). The Auslrian 
teaching technique is definitely the great- 
est step forward skiing has seen since Emile 
Allais. There are many instructors as well 
a.s skiers who have never seen this tech- 
nique demonstrated and consequently 
know nothing about it. I’m fairly certain 
that I was the first around the Seattle area 
to demonstrate this method of teaching to 
the Pacific Northwest Ski Association’s In- 
structors Certification Committee. They 
were totally unimpressed and rejected my 
application for certification summarily by 
staling such an “approach to skiing and 


teaching was not sound or related.” They 
are pushing against the tide. 

Dave Goosard 


Seattle 


Sirs: 

The Willy Schaeffler articles have taken 
Vancouver by storm. Every good skier is 
practicing reverse shoulder as a start. . . . 

Millie Menzies 

Vancouver, B.C. 

Sirs: 

Our creaking joints! We've done every 
exercise in the book since Sports Illus- 
TRATED’s first issue on Revolution in Skiing 
arrived in the mailbox. Finally came the 
day — we picked up our boards and traveled 
to Arapahoe Ba.sin for the real test! 

We assumed the comma position, strug- 
gled to keep our shoulders straight, and, 
by gosh — we’d both been trained by the 
Arlberg method — we actually made a few 
of those shortswing turns. 

Both recreational and competitive skiers 
should congratulate Willy Schaeffler for his 
outstanding contribution to skiing. 

Pat Nutter 
Judy Perry 

Denver 


Sirs: 

Thank you for the excellent series on the 
new methods of skiing you have started. 
This is by far the best story yet written on 
shortswinging and no one but Willy Schaef- 
fler could have presented it in a simple, un- 
derstandable form. 

Ernest H. Blake 

Taos, N. Mex. 

Sirs; 

Messrs. Schaeffler, Bowen and Rigcr have 
made an invaluable contribution to the 
sport of skiing by presenting the first anal- 
ysis of the new method to the general pub- 
lic. I had heard about u-edeln and kurz- 
schwingen for some time without ever get- 
ting the same explanation from two skiers. 
Like most skiers, I am interested in the 
developmental history of the sport. Can 
you tell me how the shortswing method was 
developed, where and when? 

Jorge Anuriessen 

Baltimore 


• The shortswing (Kurzi^chu-ung) is 
historically a radical but organic pro- 
jection of the Arlberg system with 
which Hannes Schneider launched the 
modern era of skiing in 1922. The 
basic Arlberg technique emphasized 
a crouching position and wide sweep- 
ing stem turns — executed by stemming 
the downhill ski and winding back 
with the shoulders, then Siemming 
the uphill ski and rotating strongly 
into the direction of the turn, simul- 
taneously bending and straightening 
legs and torso. The Arlberg technique 
remained unchanged until the devel- 
opment of steel edges in the early '30s 
allowed skiers to stand straighter be- 
cause they could get a better hold on 
the snow. T opnotch competitive skiers 
like Friedl Pfeifer developed a strong, 
counterrotational wind-up lollowed by 
forceful rotation and shoulder lollow- 
through with which they launched 


them.selves more directly into graceful, 
swinging turns. In the 1936 Olympic 
Winter Games, Ski Pro Toni Selos ran 
the slalom course as forerunner without 
stemming, his skis parallel, winding 
and swinging through the gates. His 
time was an incredible 10 seconds fast- 
er than that of the winning and stem- 
turning amateur. A highly interested 
spectator at this pioneering run was 21- 
year-old Willy Schaeffler, who, with 
his fellow draftees of the Mountain 
Troops, was detailed to pack the snow 
for the course. In the years to follow, 
Austrian racers like Toni Selos, Peppi 
Jenewein and Willie Walch, to name 
but a few, developed personal modifi- 
cations in the parallel technique by 
using heel thrusts to speed their turns. 
Meanwhile Emile Allais, a French racer 
who had skied with Toni Selos, de- 
veloped his own technique of parallel 
skiing into the French system, which 
eliminated the stem turn altogether in 
favor of side-slipping into the turn. 
Using this system of tremendous wind- 
up, down-weighting and rotation, 
French skiers dominated international 
competitions during the postwar years 
until challenged by Austrian racers such 
as Eddi Mall, Franz Gable and Hans 
Nogler, who were already modifying 
their rotation in favor of heel thrust. 

Late in 1949, two brilliant young 
Austrians, Christian Pravda and Toni 
Spiess {then a junior competitor), be- 
gan to whip themselves through slalom 
gates using exclusively a snow-brushing 
heel thrust with reverse shoulder and 
no rotation. Virtually the entire turn- 
ing action was executed below the hips. 
These and other elements of racing 
techniques were carelully studied first- 
hand and through motion pictures by 
a group headed by Professor Stefan 
Kruckenhauser, who then synthe- 
sized the elements into a full-fledged 
“school”: shortswing. Professor Kruck- 
enhauser rules as Technical Chief over 
the entire ski teachers’ training pro- 
gram in Austria. To be licensed as a 
teacher every Austrian candidate must 
pass an examination at Professor 
Kruckenhauser’s training center at St. 
Christoph, a few miles from Hannes 
Schneider’s St. Anton. Thus, today 
shortswing is the “official” Austrian 
Alpine system. 

It is the first time in skiing history 
that top instructors studied the great 
racers and painstakingly assembled the 
most useful elements of all the systems 
into the simplest and most effective 
technique yet devised for recreational 
skiers. From Hannes Schneider come the 
snowplow and the stem. Emphasis on 
side-slipping, parallel skiing and edge 
control was taken from the French sys- 
tem. The great Austrian racers, begin- 
ning with Toni Selos and ending with 
Toni Sailer, have contributed the erect 
downhill posture, heel-thrusting turns 
with body bent to the comma as well 
as a new grace and precision. — ED. 
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HELEN LENGFELD 

Mrs. Louis Lengfeld, in the opinion of her friends, has 
not slowed down since she was one of San Francisco’s 
top golfers. Mother of three and grandmother of four, her 
lifetime of devotion to golf has led her into activities 
that culminated recently with membership on the Pres- 
ident’s Council for Youth Fitness. In 1941, when she was 
president of the California Women's Golf Association, 
she mobilized golfers for recreational work with service- 
men. Out of this grew the Swing Clubs which she directs. 
A golfing program which began in veterans’ hospitals, it 
has now blossomed into a scheme which includes youth 


groups, with an eye on golf’s contribution to physical fit- 
ness and the building of future champions. Under the 
aegis of the United Voluntary Services, which Helen 
Lengfeld also heads, top golfers volunteer their time to 
coach the kids. In a recent eight-month period Mrs. 
Lengfeld traveled 27,000 miles by car and 12,000 by 
train to encourage her projects. There are Swing Clubs 
in 63 veterans’ hospitals, some overseas and even on “Tex- 
as Towers.” In her spare time Helen Lengfeld, who lives 
near San Francisco, runs the Jr. Girls State Champion- 
ships at Pebble Beach, edits a golf magazine and stages 
the w'omen’s golf tournaments on the Monterey Penin- 
sula. But she doesn’t find time to play golf any more. 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


WINTER 

EVENTS 


. . . planned for Canada, the 
U.S. a7id Europe through April 


JANUARY 

4 Louise Orvis Trophy Race, giant 
slalom, men, open, Bromley, 
Manchester, Vt. 

10-12 NATIONAL CLASSIC COM- 
BINED AND 15-km. CROSS- 
COUNTRY CIIAMITONSHI PS, 
Ishpeming, Mich. 

26 Taschereau Cup, Mont Trem- 
blant, Quo. 

26-27 Trophy Race, giant slalom, 
Stowe, Vt. 

3i-F«b. 1 Dartmouth Carnival, 
Hanover, N.fl. 

31-Feb. 2 12th Annual International 
Intercollegiate Ski Meet, Banff, 
Alta. 



FEBRUARY 

1 Canadian Intercollegiate Athletic 
Union Ski Championships (La- 
val Univ.l, Lac Beauport, Que. 

1-9 FIS WORLD ALPINE 
CHAMPIONSHIPS, Badgas- 
tein, Austria. 

2 19th Annual Gibson Trophy 
Race, men-women open, North 
Conway, N.H. 

2 Ryan Cup, giant slalom, Mont 
Tremblanl, Que. 

8 NORTH AMERICAN CROSS- 
COUNTRY CHAMPION- 
SHIPS, Sudbury, Ont. 

9 NORTH AMERICAN JUMP- 
ING CHAMPIONSHIPS, Sault 
Ste. Marie, Ont. 

8-9 Williams Winter Carnival, 

Mt. Greylock, Adams, Mass. 

8-9 Sawtooth Mt. Ski Club 

CUSSA Junior Alpine Champion- 
ship, Grand Marais, Minn. 

9 Eau Claire Ski Club CUSSA 
Jumping Champion.ship, Eau 
Claire, Wis. 

14- 1S Middiebury Carnival, Snow 

Bowl, Middiebury, Vt. 

15- 16 NATIONAL JUMPING 

CHAMPIONSHI PS, Kiwanis Ski 
Club, Iron Mountain, Mich. 

15-16 Minneapolis Ski Club CUSSA 
Cro.s.s-Country and Nordic 
Combined Championship.s, 
Minneapolis. 

16 Brad Mead Memorial Giant Sla- 
lom, Pico Peak, Vt. 

16 USEASA Men and Women Giant 
Slalom Champion.ship, Suicide 
Six, Woodstock, Vt. 

20-24 Canadian Ski Champion- 
ships, Kimberley, B.C., Can. 

continued 


'^h's the kind oj service he’s used to — he altvavs Jtios Nutionaiy 
Fly NATIONAL Airlirw «/ the Stars S .. . la all Florida and Cuha 




The 

GOLFER’S 

Beach 

CLUB... 

Combine great golfina 
with the luxury of a 
glamorous beach Club 
...famed Lido Biltmore 
Club on the azure Gulf 
of Mexico in beauLiful 
Sarasol.i . . . Florida at 
its freshest and greenest. 
Swimming from siiacious 
private beach of snow- 
white sand. Superb cui- 
sine, lavishly appointed 
rooms, sumptuous set- 
ting, every opportunity 
for gaiety and recrea- 
tional diversions. 


LOW PRE-SEASON RATES FROM JANUARY lOTH 
For color folder, information and reserva- 
tions. Robert F. Warner, Inc.. !7 East 45lh 
St.. New York City, MUrray Hill 2-4300. 
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Pastel Paradise ! 


• Lazy luxurious living in your 3 U. S. 
Caribbean Islands ... St. Croix ... St. 
John ... Sc. Thomas. Each excitingly 
different, mellow 79° year-round average 
temperature. 

• West Indies' most famous underwater 
wonderland, picture book scenery, 
beaches, sports. "Fteeport" shopping in 
charming Danish Colonial atmosphere 
. , . fine hotels, guesthouses scaled to 
yout budget. 

• Only hours from New York, 

4 from Miami . . . tlaily flights. 


Vi^ivtklamk 

ST. CROtX • ST. ;OHN • ST. THOMA 



Complete informalion from Travel Agents. 

Write far illustrated booklet 
V. I. Government Tourist Info. Office 
122 East 42nd Street 
New York 17. New York 
Also St. Thomas and St. Crois. V.I., U.S.A. 
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jmmCOLLEOE 

Deqree Granted 


A CAREER SCHOOL 

Business Administration 
Retail Merchandising 
Medical Secretarial 
Accounting 
Executive Secretarial 


Co-Educational * Dormitories 
Athletics • Music and Dramotic 
Clubs • Placement Service 
Catalog on Request 
Dept. S, Becker Junior College 
Worcester 9, Massachusetts 


WINTER EVENTS 

conihuied 

21-22 USEASA Junior Jumping 

& Cross-Country and Nordic 
Combined Champion-ships, 
Cannon Mt., Franconia, N.H. 

21-22 Norwich Winter Carnival, 
Northfield, Vt. 

21-23 St. Lawrence Univ. 'Winter 
Carnival, Canton, N.Y. 

22 Fourth Annual Masters Ski 
Jumping Invitation and Annual 
Washington Birthday Jump, 
men, Sno Birds, Lake placid, N.Y. 

28-March 2 USEASA Junior Down- 
hill, Slalom and Alpine Combined 
and Giant Slalom, Mt. Mansfield, 
Stowe, Vt. 

2B-March 2 NCAA 4-Way Cham- 

pionship.s, Dartmouth College, 
Hanover, N.H. 

MARCH 

1-2 INTERNATIONAL CLASSIC 
COMBINED, Nansen Ski Club, 
Berlin, N.H. 

1-2 Quebec Kandahar (Redbirds 
Clubi, Mont Tremblanl, Que. 

1-2 Wausau Ski Club CIJSSA 
Downhill-Slalom-Alpine Com- 
bined Champion.ships, Rib Moun- 
tain, Wis. 

1-9 FIS WORLD NORDIC 

CHAMPIONSHIPS, Lahti, Fin- 
land. 

6-8ROCH CUP, Aspen, Colo. 

8 NATIONAL .30-km. CROSS- 
COUNTRY CHAMPION- 
SHIPS. Pincland Ski Club, An- 
dover, Maine. 

14- 16 NATIONAL ALPINE 

CHAMPIONSHIPS, Snow Ba- 
sin Ski Cl lb, Ogden, Utah. 

15 American International College 
Trophy, giant slalom, men, Oke- 
mo Mt., Ludlow, Vt. 

15- 16 USEASA Men’s Downhill and 

Slalom and Combined, Cannon 
Mt., Franconia, N.H. 

2O-23NATI0NAL JUNIOR 

CHAMPIONSHIPS, downhill, 
slalom, jumping and cross- 
country, Winter Park, Colo. 

22.23NATI0NAL VETERANS 

DOWNHILL AND SLALOM 
CHAMPIONSHIPS. Sun Valley 
Ski Club, Sun Valley, Idaho- 

23 New England Kandahar, giant 
slalom, Cannon Ml., Franconia, 
N.H. 

APRIL 

5 NATIONAL VETERANS 
GIANT SLALOM CHAMPION- 
SHIPS, Taos Winter Sports Club, 
Taos. N. Mex. 

5 Ilarvard-Yalc-Princeton Slalom, 
Harvard Ski Club, Hillmans 
Highway, Pinkham Notch, N.H. 

6 Sugarloaf Giant Slalom, men- 
women open, Sugarloaf Mt., 
Kingfield, Maine. 

12-13 Sugar Slalom, Stowe, Vt. 



Continue vour 
golf foursome at 



tlMirsf 


Take 4 golfing pals, add 4 top-flight 18-hole 
courses, add dry. pine-scented air . . . and 
the sum total i.s a vacation to be often re- 
peated. That's why golfers trek to Pinehurst, 
year after year to play, relax and return 
refreshed for work. For profit-with-pleas- 
ure, get business associates to join you. 
Fine hotels, ^lendid service, good food. 

For reservations, contact New York office, 
17 E. 45th Street (MUrray Hill 2-4300) or 
write Pinehurst, Inc.. 64 Dogwood Road, 
Pinehurst, N. C. or your Travel Agent. 



This time of year . . . 



and 52 times a year . . . 
More than 800,000 families 
lead the full life with 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 

America's National Sports Weekly 



RACE — RAMA 

A new novelty game for 
adults. There Is none bet- 
tor. A comploic race game 
with Daily Double Pool. 

Win. Plaeu. Show. 

.Send no money pay posiman. 
WARREN K. REYNOLDS, 
19 No. Kirklyn Ave. 

Upper Derby, Penna. 
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MY BIKE 
AND I 


An adult male bicyclist suffers 
some privations— and rewards- 
os a member of a minority group 


S MALL BOYS laugh. Motorists honk 
their horns unmercifully. P'riends 
greet me with curious smile.s. 

I am an adult male bicyclist. I have 
been one since a year ago last Father’s 
Day, when I made myself a present of 
a bicycle — a sleek, black, thin-tired 
English job from that fine old import- 
ing firm, Montgomery Ward. 

I’m learning what it is to be a mem- 
ber of a minority group. I’ve experi- 
enced all the reactions— from oppres- 
sion to pity to reluctant tolerance. 

The real impact of what it means 
to be a cyclist came to me when I 
started riding it to work, a 2()-mile 
round trip. The only other adult I 
know who rides a bicycle to work in 
Minneapolis Is a taxi driver. He pedals 
happily to the garage in the morning, 
drives his hack around town all day 
and then pedals happily home. When 
he discovered me riding to work, he 
greeted me like a long-lost brother. He 
repeats the performance every time he 


by WILL JONES 

sees me pedaling. If he greets me from 
his cab, he never honks. He under- 
.stands what the honking of auto horns 
does to a cyclist’s nerves. 

At first I wondered about this effu- 
sive greeting of a fellow cyclist. I hadn’t 
yet tasted the intolerance. 

My employers administered the first 
blow. I started parking my shiny new 
bike in the lobby of the newspaper 
building where I work. The bike is a 
chrome-fender job, $57.88, with a lot 
of gadgets— hand brakes, light, genera- 
tor, tire pump, saddlebag and glitter, 
hung on its basically neat black lines. 
It attracted little crowds of people. 
Some of these people liked to play with 
the gadgets. I asked a kindly janitor 
if there were a less conspicuous place to 
leave the bike and was directed to a 
ramp at the rear of the building. 

This happy parking arrangement 
lasted two days. I was summoned to 
the managing editor’s office. He was 
conlinued 



Another 

ARNOLT 

first... 


the 24 hr. parts plan 
for imported cars 

T^eed a part for an imported 
car in a hurry? 24 hours after 
receipt of your wire or phone 
call, S. H. Arnolt Inc. will 
have your imported auto part 
winging its way to you from 
the Midwest's largest and 
most varied stock. With 
modern air delivery this 
means that the part can be in 
your hands anywhere in the 
Midwest within 48 hours 
after you pick up the phone. 

Comp/ef© porfs service for the 
fo//ow/ng leading imports: 

AUSTIN 

AUSTIN-HEALEY 

M-G 

MORRIS 

RENAULT 

Exclusive Bristol engine ports 
disfributor for the Americas; 

A C BRISTOL 
ARNOLT-BRISTOL 
BRISTOL 400, 

402, 403, 405 



S.H. ARNOLT 

INC. 

CHICAGO SALES SALONS: 

153 East Ohio Street 
5840 North Broadway 

PARTS & SERVICE CENTERS: 

2 1 30 North Lincoln Avenue 
41 5 East Erie Street 
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the top selling 

MGA 

World's most popular sports car . . . 
the MGA combines a new stream- 
lined body with MG’s legendary 
ruggedness and dependability ... at 
the lowest price of any full-sized, 
true sports car in the world. 



the top performing 


AUSTIN-HEALEY 100-SIX 

Over a dozen world’s speed and en- 
durance records attest to the per- 
formance of the Austin-Hcalcy 100- 
Six. A medium-priced sports car 
with “bonus” luxuries: real leather 
ui>hol8tery, occasional rear seat, 
generous luggage compartment. 



the top economy 

MORRIS MINOR 1,000 


New 930 cc power plant, rack-and- 
pinion steering and a four-speed 
gearbox lend sports-car spice to the 
Slorris Minor 1,000. In actual fact, 
it’s a strictly practical four-seater 
that gets 35-plus miles per gallon. 
Priced with the lowest. 

S.H. ABNOLT INC. 

CHICAGO SALES SALONS: 

1 53 East Ohio Street 
5840 North Broadway 

PARTS & SERVICE CENTERS: 

2 1 30 North Lincoln Avenue 
415 East Erie Street 


See your local 

firifish Motors Corp., Ltd. dealers 







iHifer 


114 First Street N.W., Cedar Rapids 
Foreign Cars, Inc. 

325 t 2nd Street, Davenport 
Goodman Motor Cempanv 
4503 S. e. Uth Street, Oes Moines 
Johnston Motors 

2417-5th Avenue South. Fort Dodse 
Foreign Cars & Mobile Homes 


1433 Copely Road, Akron 

Sharon-warren Road. Box F3, Brookfield 
Stark Sports Cars. Inc. 

Route 250. Box 213. Cedi2 
Raymond Motors. Ltd. 

Shawnee Run Road & Miami Ave.. Cincinnati 
Imported Motor Car Co. 

L]o8 West Third Avenue. Columbus 
Car Imports of Dayton, Inc. 

425 N. Mein Street, Dayton 
MG Motor Sales. Inc. 

Stark Sports Cars. Inc.’ 
lU West 4th Street. Mansfield 
Stark Sports Cars. Inc. 

1930 Lincoln Way East. Massillon 
Jaguar Cleveland Motors, Inc. 

16224 Kinsman Road, Shaker Heights 
Jack Hardesty, Inc. 

Spencerville 
Ray Caldwell, Inc. 

100 Mam Street. Toledo 
European Motor Mart 
121 N. Bell Avenue, Springfield 
Stoddard Imported Cars, Inc. 

38B09 Mentor Avenue, U.S. Route 20. Willoughby 
(MOmilS 4 AUSTIN ONiri 
Quality Auto Sales. Inc. 

6501 Carnegie Avenue, Cleveland 
WISCONSIN: 


Biddle Pontiac, Inc. 

51 East 1st Street, Fond du Lac 
Import Motors of Madison 
1441 West Monroe. Madison 
Wisconsin Auto Sales Co. 

3008 N. 3rd Street. Milwaukee 
Roewardt-Thomson, Inc. 

8th & Clara Avenue, Sheboygan 


MY BIKE AND I 

eunlinued 

fingering a memo that had come to him 
from the executive editor, a vice-presi- 
dent who had got it through channels 
from another vice-president, who had 
been consulted by the supervisor of 
maintenance. 

“You can't park your bicycle in the 
building,” the managing editor told 
me, “or anywhere around the building. 
Maybe you can make some arrange- 
ment at the parking lot.” 

I wasn’t prepared to expo.se my new 
bicycle to the elements in an open park- 
ing lot. I telephoned the nearest park- 
ing garage, two blocks away, to get a 
rate for bicycles. 

“We couldn’t even bother with it,” 
the man there told me. “It might get 
smashed, and then w’hat? Our insur- 
ance wouldn’t cover it.” 

“I don’t care about the insurance,” 
I .said. 

“We’d be ashamed to charge you.” he 
said, “and we don’t want the respon- 
sibility of looking after it.” 

The parking lot man was more co- 
operative. He said I could park the 
bike behind his shed. He warned me, 
though, that he wouldn’t be able to 
watch it all the time during the day 
and that there’d be nobody there to 
watch it after 4:30 p.m. 

The newspaper isn’t unique. No 
public places in Minneapolis, except 
schools, city parks and Western Union 
offices, have places to park bicycles. 
I have taken my chances at leaving the 
thing parked on the sidewalk or in 
doorways while making calls or attend- 
ing movies. I have discovered a strange 
thing about a parked bicycle. When I 
come back to it, it is never exactly 
where I parked it, even though I use 
two locks on it. 

It’s never the same 

If I leave it on its kick stand, it is 
invariably on its side when I come 
back. If I leave it again.st a lamppost, 
it’s against a different lamppost when 
I return. I have leaned it against a wall 
to come back and find it still against 
the wall but turned in the opposite 
direction. 

A year and a half of bicycle riding 
has helped to slim me down consider- 
ably. This was one of the things I had 
in mind originally, but it wasn’t the 
principal thing. I had fun in mind. I 
don’t golf, fish, hunt, play tennis or 
ride horseback and, until I got the 
bicycle, I didn’t do anything out- 
doors except mow the lawn. The idea 
of tooling along in the open air, under 
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my own power, enjoying myself en 
route and yet ending up somewhere 
more useful than an 18lh hole, is a 
kind of recreation that appeals to me. 
The somewhere frequently turns out 
to be similar to a 19th hole, howev- 
er. Since downtown Minneapolis has 
proved to be so inhospitable to bi- 
cycles, I have increasingly gone in 
the other direction, with a friendly 
country saloon as a destination. Or 
the home of a suburban friend who 
can be relied upon to pour a drink for 
a dusty traveler. 

There’s one comment I hear practi- 
cally every time I ride the bike— from 
both acquaintances and strangers; 

“Getting your exercise, eh?” 

It never occurs to them that I’m 
enjoying myself. Nobody ever says to 
a small boy on a bike, “Getting your 
exercise, sonny?" 

When kids kid 

And even small boys don’t under- 
stand, when they see me on a bicycle, 
that I’m probably having as many 
kicks as they are. Practically the only 
other cyclists I meet on the road are 
small boys. They eye me like a freak. 
Or they laugh. One kid yelled, “That 
thing big enough for you?” I admit to 
a certain amount of paunchiness, even 
after 18 months of cycling, but small 
boys make me feel like a performing 
elephant. 

I get back at them, if they’re going 
inlhesame direction I am. I passthem. 
Minneapolis boys are addicted to 
balloon-tire bikes. I have yet to see 
the balloon-tire bike I couldn’t leave 
in the dust, no matter how sturdy 
the youth astride it. 

Occasionally a kid will give the bike 
an envious look, ignoring me. I have 
to admit I get the same pleasure out 
of this that I did when I was a kid 
myself and had a new bicycle and 
somebody noticed it. Growing older 
didn’t dull the thrill of getting a brand- 
new bike, either. We took it out of the 
carton in the living room and assembled 
it with the entire family and a few 
relatives kibitzing. 

Until now, I’ve been the only two- 
wheel man in the family. But the kids 
are getting to an age when they’re 
graduating from trikes, mastering toy 
two-wheelers, trying out their friends’ 
big bikes and demanding their own. 
My wife wants one, too. I’m all for it. 
My goal is a bike for every member of 
the family. It means an end to the 
pleasant days of solitary cycling, there 
is no doubt of that. 

But if I can unleash five more bi- 
cyclists on a part of the world that’s 
contbiued 


See your /ocaf 
f?enau/f dealers 

IlllNOIS: 

Cordes Motor Company 
2350 Stale Street, Alton 
Bender-Rieger, litc. 

117 rf. Cook Street. Barrington 
Oliver c. Joseph. Inc. 

223 West Main Street. Champaign 

Hunter Motor Company 

920 West Macn Street. Carbondal* 

S. H. Arnolt. Inc. 

153 E. Ohio Street. Chicago 
S. H. Arnolt. Inc. 

5840 N. Broadway. Chicago 
Frank Hllker & Company 
801 Halsled Street. Chicago Heights 
' >1 Ponliar ■ 


102 N. Paori! 
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Hinsdale Import Motors 
110 £. Ogdon Avenue. Hinsdale 
Joliet Imported Car Co. 

1 18 Henderson Avenue. Joliet 
Curopa Motors 
405 W. Elm Street. McHenry 
Character Cars. Inc. 

7000 Galena RoacT. Peoria 
Auto Continental. Inc. 

4902 N. 2nd Street, Rockford 
Iverson Auto Salas L Service 
212'4 Illinois Street (Nl Streator 
Imperial Motors, Inc. 

721 Green Bay Road, Wilmette 
INDIANA: 

Hoosler Import Motors, tnc. 

1830 National Road, Columbus 
Cycle Sales & Service 

Monarch ForeiEr* Cars, Inc. 

1040 N. Meridian Street. Indianapolis 


a, Indianapolis 


422 N. Capitol / 

Volt Chevrolet, 

209 East 2nd Street, Madison 
Shanks Motor Company 
2122 Wabash Avenue, Terre Haute 
Hoosier International Motors 
2307 E. Canter Stceet. Warsaw 


4503 S- E. I4th Street, Oes Moines 
H & H Foreign Car Sales 
114 Edwards. Waterloo 
KENTUCKY: 

Cornett Inlernationel Motors 
Harrads Creek 

MINNESOTA; 

Europaan Motor Cars 
2828 Dupont Avenue South, Minneapolis 
MISSOURI; 

Service Center 

803 S. FlerrisanI Road, Ferguson 
MICHIGAN; 

Brockway Motor Sales 

791 W. Van Buren, Battle Creek 

H. C. Bookwaller Sons, Inc. 

2225 U. S. 12. Benton Harbor 
Sports Cars of Detroit, Inc. 

1S201 Kercheval, Grosse Pointe Park 
Performance Cars. G. R., Inc. 

644 Lovett Street, S, E„ Grand Rapids 

Celery City Motor Sales 

436 Portage, Kalamazoo 

Brooks Imported Cars 

5026 N. Grand River, Lansing 

Miles B. Martin Disiribuling, Inc. 

G'6299 N. Saginaw Road, Mt. Morris 
Foreign Motors Unlimited. Inc. 

1379 N. Monroe Street, Monroe 

Rigoulot's Sales 

lib S. Water Street, Owosso 

Foster's Garage 

467 W, Auburn. Pontiac 

13^ S, Water Street. Saginaw 
OHIO; 

Sports Cars of Akron. Inc. 

1433 Copaly Road. Akron 
Davis Sates. Inc. 

Sharon-Warren Road. Box >3, Brookfield 
Stark Sports Cars, Inc. 

Route 250, Box 213, Cadiz 
Lancett Sales & Service 
1703 Reading Road. Cincinnati 
imported Motor Car Co. 

1188 West Third Avenue. Columbus 
Car Imports of Dayton, Inc. 

425 N. Main Street. Dayton 
MG Motor Sales, Inc, 

17901 Detroit Avenue, Lakewood 
Sterk Sports Cars. Inc. 

113 West 4th Street. Mansfield 
Stark Sports Cars. Inc. 

1930 Lincoln Way East. Massillon 
Jack Hardesty, Ine- 

121 N, Bell Avenue, Springfield 
Ray Caldwell, Inc. 

100 Mam Street. Toledo 
WISCONSIN; 

Import Motors Of Madison 
1441 West Monroe, Madison 
Grant Gordon 

3142 Hall Avenue, Marinette 
Wisconsin Auto Sales Co, 

3008 N. 3rd Street, Milwaukee 
Roewardt-Thomson. Inc. 

8th & Clara Avenue, Sheboygan 


Renault 



4 door... 



4 passenger... 



over 40 miles 
per gallon! 


Europe’s most distinguished 
economy car. The look of 
Paris in every line . . . luxury- 
styled interior... and on the 
road, the sweetest, easiest 
handling car ever. One look, 
one drive, and you’ll agree: 
La Dauphine is the buy of 
the year ! 



H. ARNOLT 

INC. 


CHICAGO SALES SAlONSi 

153 East Ohio Street 
5840 North Broadway 

PARTS & SERVICE CENTERS. 

2130 North Lincoln Avenue 
415 East Erie Street 


JANUARY 6. 1958 
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MY BIKE AND I 

fonlinned 



Whethei- it’s your only yacht or merely transportation to 
your yacht, the Amanda Waterscooter is more fun than any- 
thing else afloat. Powered by a full-fledged inboard marine 
engine, the Amanda is safe, stable, virtually unsinkable. 
Strong enough to carry two adults with ease, it’s light 
enough to launch anywhere. Stows easily in the back of 
a station wagon for overland transportation. The Amanda 
turns on a dime and features single control automatic 
transmission so simple that children can share the fun. 
See your favorite sports car or marine dealer. 
llluslritled boirklet on request. 

Southweztern Distributors, 

Overseas Motors Corp., 2824 White Settlement Rd., Fori Worth 
Eastern Distributors, Nisonger Corp., 1 25 Main St., New Rochelle, N.Y. 


AuMjia, 



ARNOLT 
CORPORATION 
Warsaw, Indiana 


Camera + binoculars 


- CiMuBUiOiC 



Remarkable Cam- 
Binox combines a 
fine binocular with a 
precision camera, 
captures on film any- 
thing within the 
range of 7 x 35 binoc- 
ular. Twenty 4" x 5" 
(or larger) prints 
from a single roll of 
film. Light, practical, 
perfect for any 
sportsman. 

So new he’s certain 
not to have it. 

ARNOLT 

Corporation 

Warsaw, Indiarsa 
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intolerably antibicycle, it may help 
bring an end to oppression. It'll mean 
five more people who will understand 
it’s not nice to blast an auto horn at a 
cyclist when you’re right behind him. 

• A polite toot from some distance back 
is appreciated, ye-s.) It’ll be five more 
people who know the need for providing 
for bicycles on liighways. (Superhigh- 
ways are the worst, particularly at 
the cloverleafs. There’s one cloverleaf 
between my home and my olliee that’s 
all but impa.ssable by bicycle at rush 
hour.) It’ll mean five more people who 
will realize that a bicycle is a vehicle 
recognized by law', entitled to all the 
courtesy and regard accorded to any 
other vehicle on the road. Well, maybe 
not. When I’m driving a car, if there’s 
anything that makes me nervous and 
irritable it’s some jerk wheeling along 
at the side of the road, carefree as you 
please, on a bicycle. 0? n 



GREAT MILE 

Thirly-thref years' ago this week, 
9,000 fans at the old Madi.son Square 
Garden in New York stood up and 
roared their approval as Paavo Nur- 
mi, Finland’.^ great distance runner, 
glided home, winner in the “dream" 
race of the day. Track savants had 
waited for months for the meeting 
between Chicago cab driver Joie 
Ray, world indoor record holder 
(4 :14.6 1 , and the world outdoor record 
holder, Nurmi (4:10.4t. Last out at 
the .start, Nurmi moved up, pa.ssing 
runners in that precise style that 
cau.sed many to liken him to a ma- 
chine. Hay dogged his steps. Sudden- 
ly Ray burst ahead by three yards. 
But one and a half laps from the 
tape, Nurmi smoothly snatched the 
lead back and, glancing over his 
shoulder, eased home three yards 
ahead. The time--a new indoor rec- 
ord, 4:13.6. He came back 90 minutes 
later to beat Willie Ililola in the 
5,000-meter run, taking 10 .second.s 
off the old indoor record. 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 




Now . . . color pictures by just the light from the window 


taken on super ANSCOCMROME AT//3.6, l/SS SECOND 

NEW Super Anscochrome IS THAT FASTI 


FILM SPEED 100 ... 

^'o }wn' if till' liijht is riijlil fur 
hhn'k-nnil-u'liilv. it's ritjld for 
ailor, loo! 

Super Aiiscuclirome in yonr 
eiiniera you make color ])ictur<'-; 
as casii:il!y. ami siirccssfully. as 
l)lack-an<l-\vliite snapshots. Now- 
Super .Xiiscocliroine fKxposiire 
Index 100) is the only color film 
that's actually huster tliaii stand- 
ard l)la<‘k-and-w-|iite film. 

The first truly versatile cohir 
film, new Super .Viiscnidirtune 
handles low-light situations and 


super-speed shots with etpia! ease. 
Atul the c<ilor fpiality is superb! 

J iiiporliini! If ymirs is a simple, 
inexpensive snapshot camera, 
Super .Anscochrome is too fast. 
I 'sc rcf/n/nrAnscochrome(K.I.;f2). 
It’s available in O.iinm, 120, 127, 
(■>20. S2 n. lOmm an<i sheet sizes 
for indoor and oiit<loor use. 

Su|ier Anscochrome, the pre- 
mium-<iuality color film, is also 
prcmium-pri<‘ed. 120 and O.lmm 
sizes; daylight ty|>e. ,\nsco, \ 
Division of (ieneral .Aniline & Film 
(’orp.. Binghanifon, N. Y. 



ANOTHER CONTRIBUTION TO BETTER PICTURE-TAKING FROI 


ISCO.,.THE HOUSE OF PHOTOGRAPHIC FIRSTS 






Where there’s a Man . . . 

there’s a Marlboro 


The Marlboro Filler. Cellulose 
acetate is the modern effec- 
tive filter material for ciga- 
rettes. This unretouched 
photo shows the cellulose 
acetate in just one Marlboro 
exclusive Selcctrate Filter. 


The filter delivers a smoke of 
surprising mildness 

YOU GET A LOT TO LIKE . . . FILTER, FLAVOR, FLIP-TOP BOX 

(From a prized recipe of the world's great tobaccos) 


